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HISTORIC HOMES AND LANDMARKS 


WHITE PLAINS IN THE REVOLUTION 


one side and Long Island sound on the other, less than a dozen 
iles above the present city limits of the metropolis of the western con- 
tinent, is a picturesque village that will always hold an honored place in 
American history. It is built on rolling land, with broad streets, and 
spacious gardens and grounds about its pretty dwellings, and is surrounded 
with hills of all sizes and shapes which have echoed to martial music and 
the roar of embattled hosts, and its whole surface is shaded more or less 
with venerable trees that might tell of many a heroic deed, if gifted with 
speech. It was the arena of some very important events in the early part 
of the Revolution touching the whole future of our country, and while very 
little for popular information has ever been published about the place, its 
name and its thrilling associations are well known to all historical scholars. 
The aggressive measures of the British government which provoked 
the colonies into resistance form no part of the concern of this paper. 
The war had actually begun. The year 1775 had come and gone. The 
year 1776, one of the most romantic and remarkable years for its sequence 
of civil wonders in the history of the world, was rolling by. The greatest 
of all these civil wonders was the critical step from the past into the 
untried future through which the American colonies entered into the 
business of founding and governing a nation for themselves. Naturally, 
the public mind was intensely strained and apprehensive because of the 
undefined features of the new life in prospect, and the obstacles to be 
overcome in securing it. Never was there a community more blunder- 
ingly misapprehended than New York at this juncture. She stood out 
alone, as it were, a distinct character among the colonies. Possessing a 
certain vital force acquired unconsciously through ceaseless contentions 
with royal edicts, and with moderation, inflexibility, and an inherited pre- 
dilection for republicanism, she instituted and conducted a self-organized 
government side by side with that of the king, from the birth of the 
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famous committee of ‘“ Fifty One,” in the spring of 1774, until the final 
overthrow of British power. Lieutenant-Governor Colden wrote despair- 
ingly to Dartmouth: “ You will not be surprised to hear that committees 
and congresses are established here and acting with all the confidence and 
authority of a local government. It is not possible to prevent such 


. measures; they are supported by individuals in their private characters, 


and do not come within the energy of the laws.” New York encountered 
difficulties which had no parallel in any of the other colonies, yet it should 
be remembered that a responsible body was constantly in session which 
represented the people; whenever this local congress adjourned, for how- 
ever short a time, a committee of safety delegated from its members 
managed affairs in the interim. Among the leaders were trained jurists 
who understood the English laws, and who could boast of an ancestry 
which had proven to the world that a small people under great discourage- 
ments could found a republic. In their elections they were scrupulously 
careful that all power should viszbly and actually come from the people. 
The British ministry regarded New York as the geographical and finan- 
cial backbone of the rebellion, and resorted to every possible device for 
breaking it. George III. was amazed when told that the sessions of the 
revolutionary New York congress were opened and closed with prayer by 
the leading clergymen of the city, those of the Episcopal church officiating 
as well as those of other denominations! He knew that New York had 
more at stake in the contest than either New England or Virginia, with- 
out realizing that she was much better prepared through generations of 
schooling in the methods of government to cope with British power. He 
was confident of crushing New York into subjection, but at that very 
moment her daring sons were preparing to make the age illustrious in 
defiance of his authority. As the time drew near for the momentous 
decision of independency, the New York members of the continental con- 
gress were doubtful about the powers that had been conferred upon the 
third New York congress in the matter of qualifying them to act for the 
province on the serious question of the total dissolution of all ties with the 
mother country: John Jay advocated implicit obedience to the popular 
will, and with rare legal acumen pointed out the breakers ahead if they 
should exceed the authority in them vested. On the motion of John Jay, 
June 11, the New York congress called for a new election of deputies, 
who should have full powers for administering the government, framing a 
constitution for New York, and deciding for her the great question of the 
hour. This election, turning on the pivot of independency, occurred on 
June 19, and nearly all the former members were returned ; its object was 
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THE VILLAGE OF WHITE PLAINS FROM CHATTERTON HILL, 1892. 


to give free scope to the latest wishes of the New York voters, and it was 
called and conducted with the knowledge that the British were already in 
possession of the harbor, that Canada was teeming with military prepara- 
tions, and that the shadow of a great horror was hanging over the defense- 
less northern frontiers of the province with its countless savage warriors— 
when, indeed, the public fever was at its highest ebb in view of expectant 
calamity. Without ceremony and with great secrecy, on Saturday, June 
30, the very day that the British landed on Staten Island, the treasurer 
and secretary of the new congress (or convention, as it was called), Peter 
Van Brugh Livingston and Robert Benson, conveyed its money and its 
papers to White Plains, where it was thought best for it to hold its ses- 
sions for a time. 

White Plains was then a part of the township of Rye; it was a tract 
which had been purchased from the Indians in 1683, and derived its name 
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from the white balsam tree which grew there in great abundance. Its 
soil was rich and its inland situation delightful. Its area was about eight 
and one-half square miles. The Bronx river bathed its western boundary, 
and its sweet-scented fields had attracted prospecting farmers and caused 
its early improvement and settlement. Branches of many of the ancient 


_ families of Rye planted homes within its limits—nearly all of its original 


settlers were of the educated class. As early as 1697 it had a broad, level 
street laid out, a mile or more in length, then named and still known as 
Broadway, which rivaled in its proportions the far-famed streets that 
characterized the New England villages in those historic times. So 
rapidly did the population increase that in 1725 White Plains elected its 
own town officers, and assumed the care of its own public affairs, although 
it was not constituted a town by law until 1788. The first minister was 
Rev. John Walton, a Yale graduate, who bought an extensive farm partly 
bordering on Broadway, from which he donated about three-quarters of 
an acre as a site for the first Presbyterian church, which was built in 1727. 
He was-a man of marvelous activity, preaching on Sundays and devoting 
the rest of the week to divers secular enterprises. 

A school-house had been in existence so long that it was old in 1737, 
and a new one was built. In 1749 Dr. Robert Graham, a young physician 
of genius, came to dwell in White Plains from Woodbury, Connecticut. He 
was the son of Rev. John Graham, a Scotch clergyman, whose father was 
the marquis of Montrose, and he was probably a brother of the James 
Graham who was the first recorder of the city of New York, in 1683, and 
subsequently attorney-general of the province, speaker of the assembly, 
and a stirring member of the royal governor’s council. Dr. Graham bought 
a farm in White Plains and at once became interested in whatever con- 
cerned the welfare of the town, and through his energy, public spirit, and 
learning he was for more than thirty years the ruling spirit in ail matters 
of common interest. It was chiefly through his efforts that the county 
courts were removed to White Plains from Westchester in 1759, and he 
gave the land on which the first court-house was erected in Broadway. 
He also built the first country store in the town, which stood for more 
than half a century opposite the old court-house; and he stocked it, and 
must have watched with intense satisfaction the uses made of it by the 
farmers of the region who came to sell their produce, and then loitered to 
gossip and discuss the politics of the period. Dr. Graham was a member 
of the New York congress, as were also Stephen Ward, and Major Ebenezer 
Lockwood of White Plains. 

The old court-house had been well dedicated to liberty prior to July 9, 
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THE SECOND COURT-HOUSE, WHITE PLAINS, 


[Built on the site of the first court-house and stood until about 1872.) 


1776 when the fourth New York congress assembled under its roof. Judge 
Isaac Newton Mills, in his eloquent address on July 9, 1892, one hundred 
and sixteen years later, said: “ All the more important meetings of the 
patriots of this county had been held there, and the daring and patriotic 
resolves of those meetings had become widely known throughout all the 
provinces. On the 11th of April, eight days before the battle of Lexington, 
the patriot freeholders of Westchester county had assembled within its 
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walls, and, in spite of a large body of the loyalists headed by the cele- 
brated Isaac Wilkins, had passed bold resolutions and elected delegates 
to the first provincial congress. Since that date the old court-house had 
often echoed with the patriotic eloquence of Lewis Morris, Stephen Ward, 
John Thomas, Jr., and other noted leaders of the Revolutionary party. 
‘The edifice, by its associations, traditions, and recent history, was in itself 
an inspiration to bold, independent, and patriotic action. It was the 
‘Fanueil Hall,’ the ‘ cradle of liberty,’ of Westchester county.” 
Thirty-eight men of strong character and sound judgment, who repre- 
sented the Dutch, English, and Huguenot elements of the province, and who 
were not only well known to the people but not afraid to do their whole 
duty, comprised the congressional body, and nearly all were present on the 
hot summer morning of July 9, 1776, at the old court-house, and were called 
promptly to order by the president, General Nathaniel Woodhull. This 
brave, generous patriot was then fifty-four years of age, had served asa 
colonel under Amherst in the French war, 1755-1763, and was many years 
a member of the New York assembly. His wife was Ruth, sister of Wil- 
liam Floyd, an active member of the continental congress, who had just 
signed the Declaration of Independence. They were children of Nicoll 
Floyd, grandson of the noted Matthias Nicoll, first secretary of the 
province of New York. The illustrious John Jay: was present, who, it is 
well said, was “ perhaps all in all the most eminent citizen this state has 
ever had”; also Colonel Pierre van Cortlandt ; the two energetic Morrises, 
Lewis and Gouverneur ; two Livingstons, John Sloss Hobart, John McKes- 
son, Major Ebenezer Lockwood, Robert Benson, those mentioned in pre- 
ceding paragraph, and others whom history delights to honor. The news 
of the final action of the continental congress at Philadelphia had traveled 
slowly, for there were no long-reach telephones in those days, and a man 
on horseback found it a hard road to travel over with celerity from Phila- 
delphia to New York, and then thirty miles further to White Plains. .The 
document was read at the head of each brigade of the army in New York 
and vicinity that evening (July 9) at the same time and hour that it was read 
at Nassau Hall, Princeton, which was grandly illuminated for the occasion. 
The rules of the continental congress were such that its action in declaring 
independence needed confirmation by the provincial congresses or conven- 
tions, and New York has the distinction of being the first among the thir- 
teen colonies to officially adopt the immortal state paper, the confession of 
faith of a rising empire. It was a solemn moment when John Thomas, Jr., 
in front of the White Plains court-house, read in a ringing voice these and 
other impressive words: “ Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments 
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long established should not be changed for light and transient causes ; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown that mankind are more disposed to 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the 
forms to which they are accustomed, But, when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, evinces a design to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right—it is their duty, to throw 
off such government, and to provide new guards for their future security. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the United States of America, 
in general congress assembled, do, in the name, and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, that these 
united colonies are, and of right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STATES ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the state of Great Britain, 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and that as free and independent 
states they have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
establish commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent 
states may of right do. And for the support of this declaration, with a 
firm reliance on the protection of DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge 
to each other, our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 

It is impossible for us to fully appreciate the courage of these men or 
the perils they confronted. The bill of rights was before them for human- 
ity at large and for all’ coming generations, without any exception what- 
ever. They knew its meaning and the train of immediate consequences 
that it must necessarily involve. And there was no faltering, even while 
impoverishment and death stared at them from every side. Resolutions 
of approval were drawn up by a committee of five, with John Jay at the 
head, and passed without delay, by which the vassal province of New 
York became a sovereign state. A messenger, seated upon a restless 
horse, waited at the court-house door for the letter to be written empow- 
ering the New York delegates at Philadelphia to vote for the people of 
New York, and as he rode swiftly away he also bore orders from the con- 
vention for the declaration to be proclaimed with beat of drum in every 
district throughout the new state. This was done from the city hall in 
Wall street, on the 18th of July, in the most public manner, and in the 
very face of the enemy’s guns; and at the same time the king’s coat-of- 
arms was brought from the court-room and burned, amid the most raptur- 
ous applause. 

There is a curious irony in these facts. New York has for one hundred 
and sixteen years given them so little attention that they have buried 
themselves, so to speak, from public view, as if to aid, with incomparable 
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READING OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE AND BURNING OF THE KING’S COAT-OF-ARMS, BEFORE THE CITY HALL IN WALL STREET, JULY 18, 1776. 


[From Mrs. Lamb's“ History of the City of New York.) 
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generosity, the other states in commemorating their own glorious deeds. 
Now they suddenly blossom in the strong light like a revelation, and all 
the world is shown that New York was not only intensely patriotic as a 
community, but bold and powerful in the most painful emergency of the 
conflict. 

Events crowded upon and overlapped each other during that never- 
to-be-forgotten summer of 1776. The city was like a furnace, and there 
was sickness on every side. Alarms were perpetual. It was confidently 
rumored that the British intended to “ put all to the sword.” It was sup- 
posed that they would attempt to surround Manhattan Island. The 
convention in the court-house at White Plains had almost as many conun- 
drums brought to it for solution as Washington himself. Governor 
William Livingston wrote that the British army “had eaten up all the 
cattle on Staten Island, and were now killing and barreling the country 
horses for food ”; and the convention ordered General Woodhull to pro- 
ceed with a troop of horse to places eastward of the British encampment, 
and, as far as practicable, prevent foraging incursions. Judge Jones, 
writing contemporaneously from the tory point of view, says: “ The 
rebel army that entered England headed by the Pretender, in 1745, though 
perfectly undisciplined, were martinets compared to the rebel hosts in 
New York, who are badly clothed, half armed, and without discipline— 
such an army of ragamuffins no general ever commanded (the arch-rebel 
Washington excepted).” From the patriots’ point of view was an armada 
in the bay outnumbering in both ships and men that which Philip II. 
organized for the invasion of England in 1588, and it was snugly anchored 
in a safe haven between Sandy Hook and Staten Island, with no possi- 
bility of being scattered by any providential storm. Thirty-seven men-of- 
war and four hundred transports formed a spectacle of surpassing brilliancy. 
It was currently reported that the British force numbered forty thousand 
disciplined warriors. What would be their place and mode of attack it 
were impossible to predict. 

White Plains, situated in the very heart of the neutral ground so 
graphically described by Cooper in Zhe Spy, was affected seriously by the 
arrival of the British army. The tories were numerous, and they were 
tempted with bounties and became insolent and boastful. Foraging par- 
ties of the enemy came into the sound with small vessels to intercept 
provision-boats, and frequently landed and plundered from the farmers 
along the coast. Rye suffered severely, but the troubles of Westchester 
county had only begun. The battle of Long Island occurred on the 27th 
of August, and there were plenty of people to murmur and complain 
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because of the results. Disappointment makes men captious. General 
Howe was not, however, applauded by England for his apparent conquest. 
Why did he allow an army of nine thousand troops, with all their muni- 
tions of war, to retire successfully from a position in front of his victorious 
legions, so near that ordinary sounds could be distinctly heard? He was 
himself impressed with the fact that the movement of Washington was 
conducted with great military skill. There seemed to be little or nothing 
thereafter to prevent Howe from sailing up both rivers, landing, and 
extending his lines across Manhattan Island, thereby cooping up the 
patriots without means of exit even by the sea. 

Yet nearly three weeks passed before the British made any further 
advance, being evidently unwilling to precipitate the destruction of the 
richest city in America. Washington and his generals decided that it 
would be folly to attempt to hold New York, and one of the most thrill- 
ing chapters of revolutionary history is that which records the evacuation 
of the city on the 15th of September by the patriot army, and its occupa- 
tion by the British. The battle of Harlem Heights, which occurred on 
the next day, was the most important in far-reaching historical results of 
any fought during the Revolutionary war, for the victory of the patriots 
in a well-contested action with the flower of the British soldiers gave them 
confidence in themselves, and very much embarrassed the subsequent 
movements of the enemy. Howe wrote to the ministry concerning the 
encampment of Washington on Harlem Heights: “ He is too strongly 
posted to be attacked in front, and innumerable difficulties are in the way 
of turning him on either side.” 

The British generals took ample time for consideration, and then made 
elaborate preparations to throw their army in the rear of Washington by 
way of Westchester. In the meantime, they published another address 
to the people, promising pardons and favors to all who would join them 
and fight under their flag. This cunning scheme gave the congress at 
White Plains great trouble. Robert R. Livingston wrote from there: 
“ We are constantly engaged in the detection of treasons, yet plots multi- 
ply upon us daily, and we have reason every moment to dread an open 
rebellion.” William A. Duer wrote from the same body: “ The committee 
to which I belong make daily fresh discoveries of the infernal practices of 
our enemies to excite insurrections among the people of New York.” 

Washington held the lines of interior communication with New Eng- 
land, and the Hudson river, which controlled the approaches to New 
Jersey and the southern colonies, and he watched and guarded every 
headland, point, and inlet, along the main land to the east. He was much 
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in the saddle, visited all these outposts, and explored the entire ridge of 
hills to the west of the Bronx river as far as White Plains, and beyond, 
and laid out intrenched camps to be occupied by his troops when Howe 
should make it necessary. All his movements were dependent on those 
of the enemy, which were not yet developed, and might change at any 
moment. On October II great activity was observed within the British 
line: on the 12th that army was in motion. Ships passed up the East 
river, and fiat-bottomed boats with bright scarlet burdens floated upon 











THE MILLER HOUSE ! WASHINGTON’S HEADQUARTERS AT WHITE PLAINS. 
[The homestead of Elijah Miller, adjutant 6f Drake’s regiment of militia.] 


the bosom of the shining waters. Their ,first landing-place was at Frog’s, 
or Throg’s, Neck, practically a tide island, then connected with the main 
land by a bridge over a mill-dam, built by Caleb Heathcote in 1695. The 
patriots were there to receive them: Colonel Edward Hand, with his rifle- 
men, pulled up the planks of the bridge, and Colonel Prescott, of Bunker 
Hill renown, and his command, from behind breastworks hastily thrown 
up, resisted every attempt of the enemy to cross. Knyphausen, who was 
in the lead here with his Hessians, finally fell back and threw up earth- 
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works, After losing five days of precious time about this point, the 
British general reémbarked his troops and effected a landing at Pell’s 
Neck, a few miles above, but they were opposed and worried on their 
march to Eastchester by Colonel John Glover’s brigade, and others, in a 
sharply contested action. The British halted near New Rochelle on the 
18th, with their left on Hutchinson’s river, and remained two days for 
Howe to study the geography of the region and make arrangements to 
advance with military precision. 

Meanwhile Washington’s forces were moving north with celerity on 
the other side of the Bronx, having the advantage of a shorter route: one 
brigade was folded behind another, dragging guns by hand, and carrying 
luggage on the shoulder, keeping along the ridge of high ground which 
Washington had designated, and throwing up -a continuous line of 
intrenchments with each day’s progress. Both armies were deficient in 
the means of transportation. During the whole march to White Plains 
Howe was hindered by the destruction of bridges, the felling of trees 
across thé roads, the difficulty of obtaining food for his troops, and the 
dashes upon his outposts by the resolute patriots. It took him longer to 
overcome these obstructions than it did Washington to throw up stone 
walls and cover them with earth. His chances for getting across the path 
of his foe at the north grew less each day. He resumed his march on the 
21st, passed New Rochelle to the high ground two miles to the northwest 
of the village, and then encamped on both sides of the road to Scarsdale, 
remaining there until his men had drank the wells dry and ate all the 
mutton in the vicinity. Washington’s army was nearly abreast with him 
on the 21st, and out-marched him and out-maneuvered him by moving 
on. It was a novel proceeding, these two hostile armies traveling in the 
same direction, side by side, in those balmy October days. Howe was in 
a perpetual state of alarm, being in the dark about Washington’s exact 
movements; and all his marching was in solid columns, and all his encamp- 
ments were well guarded by artillery. Colonel Tilghman, Washington’s 
military secretary, wrote: ‘We press him close to the sound, from which 
he has made no westing, in the sea phrase, and if he makes much more 
easting and endeavors to stretch across, he will need as large an army as 
‘that of Xerxes to form a line.” 

On the 23d Washington was in White Plains. General Heath had 
arrived there at four o’clock on the morning of the 22d and thrown upa 
few earthworks on Chatterton hill, the commanding eminence west of the 
Bronx river, and, leaving troops at that outpost, he had commenced work 
on the intrenchments for the main army under the direction of a French 
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FACSIMILE OF THE COMMISSION OF ADJUTANT ELIJAH MILLER, 1775. 


engineer, which consisted of a square fort of sods in the principal street, 
with breastworks on each side, running westerly over the high land to the 
Bronx, and easterly across the hills to Horton’s pond, with covering 
positions on either flank. Washington’s headquarters were established in 
a house at the foot of a lofty hill, which was then surrounded by dense 
woods. It was the home of Elijah Miller, adjutant of Colonel James 
Drake’s Westchester regiment of minute men,* a frame building covered 
with clapboards, with the roof on the southeast front projecting so as to 
form a pretty portico, the same pattern, architecturally, as many of the 
country cottages of that period. It is still standing, well preserved, and 
an object of much historic interest to visitors. 

On the 25th General Howe halted at Scarsdale, with his right only 
four miles from the American lines at White Plains; but he did not even 
then seem to realize that the whole American army was before him, already 


* Miller’s commission as adjutant was signed by General Nathaniel Woodhull, president of 
the New York congress, and dated October 27, 1775. Before the war Miller held a commission 
as first lieutenant of Captain Fowler’s company of foot, Westchester county militia, signed by 
William Tryon, governor, under King George, of the province of New York, and dated June 25, 
1772. ‘Both of these commissions are still extant in good condition, and owned by Mr, F. L. 
Halsted, of Brooklyn, a descendant of Adjutant Miller. His sword was in existence until a 
few years ago, when, unfortunately, the silver hilt was taken off, melted up, and made into silver 
spoons for heirlooms. 
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faced about and awaiting an attack. He made no further movement of 
any importance for three davs, 

The convention at White Plains had information of every move in the 
military game, and naturally changed its own base of operations to more 
northern and safer quarters; but not in haste, for it had multifarious 
duties to perform. Mindful of the danger to which the public records 
were exposed, lodged in private houses in different parts of the county, a 
committee was appointed, October 15, to collect and remove them to 
Kingston, in Ulster county, of whom were William Miller, Theodorus 
Barton, and John Cozine, who were authorized at the same time to call 
for a military guard “to attend the said records in their removal,” to be 
delivered to Dirck Wyncoop, Abraham Hasbrouck, and Christopher 
Tappan, in Kingston. The convention, as far as possible, took care of the 
live stock, by causing it to be placed in pastures further north, and saved 
in various ways the agricultural productions of the finely cultivated farms 
in the county, that the enemy might be deprived of them. On the same 
15th of October mentioned above, John Jay obtained leave of absence 
from the convention to assist in the removal of his aged parents, with 
their effects, from their home in Rye to a place of safety. On the roth 
of October the convention assembled in Fishkill. The majority of the 
inhabitants of all the towns in the line of the enemy’s march vacated their 
houses and sought temporary refuge in the woods, or among friends in 
remote localities. 

On the morning of the 28th Howe’s troops moved forward in grand 
style, as if expecting to fight a great battle. Sir Henry Clinton and the 
brave De Heister commanded the two chief divisions. At Hart’s corner 
they drove back a party under Major-General Spencer who had been sent 
out to delay their progress, and paused on high ground opposite Chatter- 
ton hill, within a mile and in open sight of Washington’s army between 
two parallel lines of intrenchments, in order of battle, waiting for them 
with apparent confidence. Howe carefully measured his chances: should 
he carry one line there would remain another; if he scaled both, the 
northern hills would provide for the retreating soldiers—‘ the rebel army 
could not be destroyed.” When Howe was called before a committee of 
the House of Commons a few months later to defend his conduct at White 
Plains, he said: “ If the assault had been made, and the lines carried, the 
enemy would have got off without much loss; and no way had we, that I 
could ever learn, of cutting off their retreat by the Croton bridge. The 
ground in their rear was such as they could wish for securing their retreat, 
which, indeed, seemed to be their particular object.” 


~ 
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THE HISTORIC MITCHELL HOUSE: 
ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING THE SITE OF THE OLD COURT-HOUSE.* 
[From a photograph made Fuly 9, 1892.) 


But having come so far, the great general must do something; thus he 
ordered four thousand warriors to dislodge the little command from its 
position on Chatterton hill. His main body, as well as that of Washing- 
| ton, looked on as spectators. The red-coated division waded through the 
Bronx, and ascended the rocky steep through a deadly shower of bullets 
* The Mitchell house was built in the early part of this century by Minott Mitchell, and is a 
relic of the period when domestic architecture was in a transition state, neither colonial nor mod- 
ern, yet partaking of the elements of both. 
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from above. Artillery on either side was useless, as the British guns 
could not be elevated, nor the American depressed for an efficient fire. 
The conflict was too unequal to be long sustained; the assailants num- 
bered six times as many as the defenders of the little outpost, who per- 
formed their duty satisfactorily to the commander-in-chief. The wonder 
is that, without the support of defensive works, and with the British 
' climbing the hill at several points, they were not cut off entirely from the 
main body of the army; but McDougall conducted them safely over the 
Bronx bridge and by the road to the American lines. The acquisition of 
the hill was of no consequence to Howe. It really enfeebled him, by 
dividing his forces. No attempt was made to pursue McDougall ; but the 
tired conquerors prepared dinner, to do which they tore down and burned 
a barn belonging to John Hunt. The next morning it rained. Howe 
watched the skies, waiting for fair weather. Washington spent the day 
in removing the sick and his stores to the hills some two miles north in 
his rear, where he was also throwing up strong fortifications, the traces of 
which may yet be seen. The 30th was unfavorable for Howe’s progress 
and favorable for Washington’s plans. On the morning of the 31st there 
was another drenching rain, which gave Howe a valid excuse for inactivity. 
That night Washington silently “swung back” to the new position he had 
prepared, where the enemy could not approach him without certain defeat. 
Howe saw that he was completely out-generaled by the commander of the 
forces whom his associates in arms had so contemptuously ridiculed. He 
gave orders for the occupation of the lines from which the Americans had 
withdrawn, but another pouring rain interposed, and the project was 
abandoned. At a later hour in the day, however—November 1—the 
Hessian grenadiers were moved from Chatterton hill to the deserted lines 
in the village. All day on Saturday, November 2, the belligerent armies 
remained passive, looking at each other, within long cannon shot. In the 
night time the British lighted up a vast number of fires, some on the level 
ground, some at the foot of the hills, and some on the tops which seemed 
to mix with the stars. The American sentries heard the rumbling sound 
of carriages to the southeast on Saturday night, and again on Sunday 
night, November 3, which was supposed to be that of moving artillery. 
On Monday night, November 4, the entire encampment of the British was 
broken up, and in the early morning of Tuesday, November 5, the whole 
of Howe’s army was on its march towards Dobbs Ferry and New York. 
About twelve o’clock that night, the glare of a conflagration in the 
village of White Plains illuminated the skies, and shocked Washington in 
his camp as well as the inhabitants of the surrounding country, for the 
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HOWITZER PEEPING FROM AN EARTHWORK, AT WHITE PLAINS, 1892. 


historic court-house was being converted into dust and ashes; also the 
Presbyterian church and several dwellings, including that of Dr. Robert 
Graham. The torch had been applied by a scouting party of the Amer- 
icans, without orders, and under the singular delusion, as afterwards 
expressed, that it “ would strike terror into the tories.” Washington con- 
demned the act in severest terms. The second court-house in White 
Plains, of which we give a picture, was subsequently built upon the same 
site. Washington left White Plains on Sunday, November Io, to take 
command of the divisions of his army that had already crossed the Hud- 
son, and he was presently engaged in the disastrous retreat through the 
Jerseys. 

The fair fields, the foliage, and the flowers of White Plains to-day do 
not suggest the sites of battles and the munitions of war. Yet in driving 
along its principal street the visitor’s attention is attracted by the remains 
of a strong earthwork, bearing an old revolutionary howitzer ex darbette, 
near the site of the first meeting-house—upon which has gracefully arisen 
a worthy modern successor—and the relics of fortifications are to be seen 
in many other places not far away. It can never be forgotten that White 
Plains was a town of soldiers as well as statesmen, at a momentous crisis 
in American history. Almost all the distinguished men of the Revolution 
were associated with White Plains in one way or another. The military 
characters that loom up before us in the foreground are peculiarly inter- 
esting. Many of those who subsequently became famous were young in 
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1776. Alexander Hamilton was but nineteen—a slight, boyish-looking 

‘outh to command an artillery company. Aaron Burr, the aide of Gen- 
cral Putnam, was only twenty. Samuel B. Webb, Washington’s private 
secretary, who was wounded at White Plains, was twenty-three. Benja- 
min Tallmadge was a brilliant young brigade-major of twenty-two, under 
General Wadsworth. William Hull, afterwards governor of Michigan, 
was then twenty-three, and a captain in Colonel Charles Webb’s regiment, 
participating in the fight on Chatterton hill. Colonel Hand, who figured 
with so much bravery on the march, was thirty-two, of fine martial figure, 
and one of the best horsemen in the army ; after the war he was a member 
of congress, and his name is affixed to the Pennsylvania constitution of 
1790. Knox, the artillery colonel, although brave as a lion, or any braver 
thing, was only twenty-six, and fresh from a Boston bookstore. General 
Heath, the born organizer, who was an officer of parade and discipline, 
breathing the very spirit of control, was not yet forty, nor corpulent nor 
bald-headed as yet; and General Parsons, the Lyme lawyer and military 
genius,-who divided with the untiring Wadsworth the honor of command- 
ing the flower of the Connecticut soldiery, was only thirty-nine. General 
McDougall, the hero of Chatterton hill, had just rounded his forty-fifth 
year; after the war he was elected to congress, was in the New York sen- 
ate, and became the first president of the New York Society of the Cincin- 
nati. Lord Stirling was fifty, and had the most martial appearance of any 
general in the army save Washington himself, was quick-witted, far-seeing, 
and vociferous among his troops; but his vanity concerning the title of 
lord gave rise to many humorous anecdotes. The story was told how, “at 
the execution of a soldier for desertion, the criminal at the gallows cried 
out, ‘Lord, have mercy on me!’ Lord Stirling exclaimed, with warmth: 
‘I won’t, you rascal! I won’t have mercy on you!’” 

General George Clinton when so active in White Plains was but 
thirty-seven years old, and the next year was elected governor of the new 
state, and for twenty-six subsequent years was the most conspicuous figure 
in the annals of New York. Adjutant-General Joseph Reed, who had 
been in 1775 the president of the first Pennsylvania convention, was thirty- 
five. General Nathaniel Greene, who became so famous later on, was 
thirty-four. The oldest of the major-generals was General Joseph Spencer, 
then sixty-two, with valuable experience in the French wars. An incident 
occurred in connection with his exploit in trying to check the advance of 
the British on their approach to White Plains, October 28, that was 
amusing. Major Tallmadge describes the retreat of the detachment, the 
fording of the Bronx, and the fierce pursuit by the Hessians. He says: 
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“Being in the rear and mounted on horseback I endeavored to hasten the 
last of our troops, the Hessians being within musket shot; when I was 
about to enter the river our chaplain, Rev. Dr. (Benjamin) Trumbull, 
sprang up behind me on my horse, with such force as to carry me with my 
accouterments together with himself headlong into the river. This so dis- 
concerted me that by the time I reached the opposite bank the Hessian 
troops were about to enter it, and considered me their prisoner.” Tall- 
madge escaped, however, by way of “ Mill lane” and the road to Dobbs 
Ferry, and reached headquarters in safety. The clerical Trumbull, then a 
man of forty-one, was the pastor of North Haven, and became an author 
and historian of eminence. 

General Israel Putnam was at White Plains, with his wide experience 
and fifty-eight years of life, possessing all the elements of character except 
caution to successfully engage an enemy; he was a great comfort to 
Washington because of his readiness at all times to confront serious 
emergencies. His cousin, Colonel Rufus Putnam, the famous engineer, 
aged thirty-eight, was there also, and he was sent by Washington on the 
20th to make a personal reconnoissance of the enemy’s strength and posi- 
tion, which he accomplished through traveling over the roads alone in 
disguise ; he reached Washington’s headquarters in White Plains at nine 
o'clock the evening of the 21st, and his report and sketches led to the 
removal of army supplies to a point farther north, a matter of the utmost 
consequence. Colonel John Glover, who so ably opposed the landing of 
the enemy at Pell’s Neck, and harassed him with vigor on the march to 
Eastchester, was forty-one, diminutive in person, but quick in thought and 
action, and ranked among the brightest and the bravest of the young 
officers. General Sullivan reached White Plains with his command on the 
22d. He was a lawyer of thirty-six, who had won the good opinion of 
congress by the fearless execution of certain important trusts, and had 
been made a major-general, with enthusiasm, while older and more pre- 
tentious military characters held less important posts. General Scott was 
ten years older, and invaluable from many points of view, but more 
valorous than discreet, and violently headstrong under excitement. And 
the strange, whimsical, scoffing General Charles Lee left his footprints 
upon White Plains soil. He abused congress vehemently for not giving 
him a separate and independent command, instead of ordering him to the 
camp of Washington. He said: “Congress seems to stumble at every 
step. I donot mean one or two of the cattle but the whole stable.” He 
took possession of a house in White .Plains, near the road which Wash- 
ington frequently traveled, who one day with his aides called and took 
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dinner. After they departed, Lee said to his men: “ You must look me 
up other quarters or I shall have Washington and his puppies calling till 
they eat me up.” The next day he ordered his servant to write with 
chalk on the door, “ No victuals cooked here to-day.” 

The entire American army, except the troops who had been left at 
‘Mount Washington and at Kingsbridge—about fourteen hundred of the 
former and six hundred of the latter—was concentrated at this time at 
White Plains, and its masterly leadership in the face of a powerful and 
well-disciplined enemy reflects the greatest honor on Washington, and on 
the intelligent men he so ably commanded. In 1778, after the battle of 
Monmouth, a portion of the American army was quartered for three 
months in White Plains, from the middle of July until the middle of Sep- 
tember. Washington again established his headquarters in the old his- 
toric town at the Miller house, and had his usual number of officers and 
aides in his military family. He went to West Point frequently, and was at 
the various posts in New Jersey from time to time. Dr. Thacher, in his 
journal, speaks of visiting Washington’s camp in White Plains in August 
of that year, in company with Gouverneur Morris and Dr. Brown, the 
surgeon-general, and dining at headquarters. Lafayette was there in the 
early part of September, and a most welcome guest at Washington’s 
table. The Miller family have cherished many reminiscences of these 
events. Adjutant Miller had seven children—Sarah, Martha, Zipporah, 
James, Elijah, John, and Abraham. His eldest daughter, Sarah, was the 
wife of Captain Samuel Cornell, was married October 19, 1774, and was 
living in her father’s house while General Washington was there. The 
Miller farm was covered with tents, and, as it included the highest land 
thereabouts, it was chosen for a permanent fortification, which overlooked 
the house in the rear, and was in frequent use until the close of the war. The 
road passing the house was traveled by both armies, and by the cowboys 
and the skinners at their pleasure. ‘“ At one time Mrs. Elijah Miller and 
Sarah were sitting in the kitchen, when they heard some cowboys riding up 
to the door, and knocking with their muskets demanded admittance. 
Mrs. Miller had that day received some money in gold and she threw it 
through the window into the garden. It struck a heap of stones and 
the clink was heard in the house. When the cowboys were admitted they 
ordered supper, which was provided for them, and before they left the 
captain snatched a shawl from off Sarah’s shoulders, wrapped it around 
his throat and disappeared. Just after the departure of Washington in 
October, 1776, the Miller family discovered that their cattle had been 
stolen, and Sarah mounted her horse and rode to the remaining army 
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encampment demanding their restoration. She encountered General Lee, 
who, struck with her beauty and address, permitted her to reclaim all 
bearing her brand.” Mr. Thomas L. Cornell, to whom our readers are 
indebted for these anecdotes; further says: “‘ While the British troops 
were passing the Miller house one day, an officer rode up on horseback 
and demanded a drink of water from Sarah. She gave it to him froma 
dipper. He, a surly fellow, kept in check by her dignity, said, ‘You 
should give a British officer a glass to drink out of.’ She replied, ‘ Your 
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soldiers have stolen them all.’ One of her nephews wrote regarding her: 
‘I have heard her speak of many officers, whose names I cannot recall. 
As the headquarters of Washington were at her house, she spoke often of 
seeing Lafayette. Many anecdotes of revolutionary times are fresh in my 
memory. I have heard her talk of Washington’s fondness for her chil- 
dren, and of his taking them in his arms.’” Adjutant Miller died in the 
latter part of 1776, and his sons John and Elijah both died that year. 
His widow lived to be ninety-six years of age, dying in 1819. Mrs. Sarah 
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Miller Cornell lived until August 29, 1838, and died at the age of eighty- 
four ; thus it would seem that she was married at the age of twenty. 

During the spring and summer of 1781 White Plains had a new and 
agreeably varied experience. The allied armies occupied the town and 
vicinity, and the ceaseless tramp of soldiery gave the inhabitants tranquil- 
lity instead of alarm, for there were no depredations. Every inch of the 
ground had long been familiar to Washington, and it is not surprising that 
he should have chosen Chatterton hill for the encampment of the legion 
of Duke de Lauzun. This French nobleman was not only.of illustrious 
birth and courted by the most exclusive aristocracy of Europe, but he was 
a conspicuous figure in the revolutionary drama of Europe as well as 
America. He was in his thirty-fifth year when he received the command 
of the legion which bore his name, and was distinguished for the elegance 
of his person and the fascinating charm of his manners. His headquarters 
at White Plains were in the Falconer house, in Broadway. The encamp- 
ment of the commander-in-chief of the French army, Count de Rocham- 
beau, was among the rocky heights at North Castle, which some one has 
described.as “rolling land on an elevated plateau, below which lies the 
famous White Plains, on which an army might deploy in perfect sym- 
metry.” Rochambeau’s headquarters were at the house of Colonel John 
Odell, a little to the west of Hart’s corners. The tents of the French 
made a fine display, stretched among the rugged hills in almost every 
direction. Some of the young officers vied with each other in the cultiva- 
tion of little flower gardens in the vicinity of their tents, and in decorating 
their encampments, The uniform of the Frenchmen was a delight to the 
eye. Their white coats were immaculate, and their white, red, and green 
plumes set them off to great advantage. Their artilk nen wore iron- 
gray coats, with lapels of red velvet. 

The brothers Vioménil held the highest rank in the French army after 
Rochambeau, both being major-generals.. The Chevalier de Chastellux 
had been a brigadier-general since 1769, and was one of the famous French 
Academy of Forty. The regiment of Bourbonnais, formed in 1595 of the 
ancient bands of Montferrat, was under the command of the Marquis de La- 
val, assisted by the Vicomte de Rochambeau, son of the commander-in-chief. 
Each of the general officers was attended by a large and brilliant staff. An 
old chart was found in Paris some years ago, showing with remarkable 
precision every detail of the encampment of the French army in White 
Plains and vicinity, and is even now a complete guide to the ground— 
each elevation and depression, every road, etc., being plainly indicated.* 


* Magazine of American History for January, 1880 [iv. 12]. 
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The American forces were encamped in two lines, the right resting on 
the Hudson. Washington’s headquarters were at the old Livingston 
house, at Dobbs Ferry. He was frequently in White Plains, and was 
entertained with great ceremony by the French officers. When he dined 
with Rochambeau in the Odell house, long tables were spread for the 
military staffs in the stables, for want of room elsewhere, and the manger 
was the repository for hats and coats. Several balls were given at head- 
quarters, in which the young people of White Plains participated with 
enthusiasm. The drills and the reviews brought the French and Ameri- 
can soldiers into sharp contrast, and the French were astonished at the 
admirable discipline of the Americans, and the Americans were charmed 
with the perfect equipment and martial array of their allies. The famous 
reconnoissance of the country between the Hudson and the Sound by 
Washington and the French officers kept all parties busy and mystified 
the British. For several long summer weeks New York was tossed in a 
tempest of apprehension. Five thousand American and French troops 
paraded, July 22, on the heights north of the Harlem river, their arms 
flashing in the morning sunshine, and the flags of both nations unfolded to 
the breeze. The Count de Dumas was constantly engaged in reconnoiter- 
ing the roads about the army encampments, and has left some records 
concerning them that are worth preserving. The French ambassador, 
Chevalier de la Luzerne, visited White Plains and spent part of a day 
with Lauzun, on Chatterton hill. “Our situation,” writes Dr. Thacher, 
“reminds me of some theatrical exhibition, where the interest and expec- 
tations of the spectators are continually increasing, and where curiosity is 
wrought to the highest pitch.” Suddenly, on the 19th of August, the 
powder-horns went into their packing-boxes, and the troops of both armies 
started for Virginia. White Plains must have been.as dull thereafter as 
any summer resort at the end of a brilliant season. 

In the autumn of 1782, when New York was threatened by the allied 
forces to prevent the British from attacking the French possessions in the 
West Indies, White Plains and the entire region between the Hudson and 
the sound was picketed and patrolled. The injuries inflicted on the 
people in the absence of regular soldiers caused the greatest suffering. 
The cowboys were chiefly refugees on the British side, and their vocation, 
stealing cattle and driving them to New York, suggested their name. 
The skinners generally professed attachment to the American cause, and 
lived within the American lines; but they were treacherous and vicious, 
and more detested by the patriots than their avowed enemies, the cow- 
boys. One day they would be skirmishing and fighting with the cowboys, 
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and the next in league with them in plundering their own friends, and 
the proceeds of sales were divided. The unfortunate residents of the 
neutral ground were sure to be robbed by one party or the other: if they 
took the oath of fidelity to the Americans the cowboys punished them; 
if they did not, the skinners called them tories, seized their property, and 
_ abused them without mercy. 

In the severe school of the Revolution there was a continual dramatic 
movement. During the entire seven years White Plains had very little 
exemption from trouble. From the outlook of the present nothing looms 
up more sharply in the foreground than the soldiers of three nations, with 
their uniforms blending into a gorgeous combination of colors, which only 
the autumn leaves and wild flowers could ever rival. But there are other 
features of the picture, of greater moment. The astute commanders and 
philosophers were masters of the situation through the sweep of vast 
impulses behind them. Standards of duty, rules of action, and habits of 
thinking destined to impart a tinge and a flavor to the broader culture and 
sweeter disposition of later days, were constantly bursting into life. The 
future was painfully uncertain; the events of each day and month and 
year were of unknown value to the principal actors in them. They did 
not live to see our prosperity as a nation; and they little dreamed of the 
magnitude and results of their operations. Their descendants have the 
knowledge which they had not, and after a sleep of one hundred and six- 
teen years they came together, July 9, 1892, led by the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, and celebrated upon its exact site the anniversary of the magnificent 
performance by which New York became a sovereign state—the official 
adoption of the Declaration of Independence. One’s chances of discover- 
ing new truths are exactly in proportion to one’s knowledge of truths 
already discovered. The celebration has aroused an interest little ex- 
pected by its projectors—an interest destined to live and thrive peren- 
nially. It brought together a large army of citizens of distinction, nearly 
all of whom were descended from actors in the great drama of the Revo- 
lution, and White Plains suddenly regarded itself through a new lens, 
It was a felicitous suggestion of the orator of that memorable occasion 
that the grand event should be emphasized and its memory perpetuated 
by a suitable monument erected on the site of the old court-house, which 
was ably seconded by President Tallmadge, the grandson of Colonel Benja- 
min Tallmadge who, as we have seen, participated in the battle of White 
Plains. 

The historic landmarks of White Plains are not only too numerous for 
one chapter, but they touch the history of the entire’country. As we 
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study their associations, we seem in palpable connection with the long 
train of distinguished characters who have performed deeds of moral 
grandeur for millions of fellow-beings and for all time. 

The founders of the town of Rye, who were also the founders of 
White Plains, which for upwards of a hundred years was a part of Rye, 
represented the best blood of the countries beyond the sea from which 
‘ they came; and they brought hither many of the best qualities that con- 
tribute to good citizenship. The first of the settlers were direct from 
New England, then in its infancy, and were sharp-sighted enough to see 
the advantages which the Rye coast offered. <A beautiful island, about a 
mile in length, called by the Indians Manussing, invited their attention as 
just the spot for the commencement of a plantation, and it was purchased 
from the Indians in June, 1660, by Peter Disbrow, John Coe, and Thomas 
Stedwell. The first dwellings were built on this island the same summer, 
and the little village was called Hastings, after the famous seaport in the 
British channel. Seventeen or more families formed the village, and lived 
there three or four years, as it was comfortably safe from the wild beasts 
and Indians. But Peningo Neck was only separated from the island by a 
narrow creek, and enterprising new planters joined in the scheme, and the 
whole territory was shortly acquired from the natives now occupied by 
the town. One of the first buildings erected on the neck was a mill; the 
first houses formed a suburb to the “ old town,” on the island, and it was 
named Rye by the Brownes, Thomas and Hachaliah, for their ancestor, 
Sir Anthony Browne, standard bearer of England, of Rye, Sussex county, 
England. These young brothers were friends of Peter Disbrow; and Dr. 
Baird says they were “men of substance,” styled “ gentlemen,” and grew 
up with the town among the most public-spirited and prominent of its 
founders. Hachaliah Browne built his first house on the bank overlooking 
the beach in order to be near his friends on Manussing island. His father 
was Peter Browne who with Governor Bradford and thirty others were in 
1652 the purchasers of Dartmouth, and his grandfather was Peter Browne 
who came over in the Mayflower in 1620, and died in 1633. The general 
court of Connecticut passed an act on the 11th of May, 1665, to “ conjoyn 
and make one plantation of the villages of Hastings and Rye, and call it 
by the appellation of Rye.” Thus Manussing island was soon deserted, 
for it was desirable that the settlers should build substantial habitations in 
tolerably close proximity until there was less danger from the Indians. 
The families of Disbrow and Browne were among the most progressive of 
the beginners of Rye. Disbrow was young, active, intelligent, and self- 
reliant, the first delegate to the general court of Connecticut, and a born 
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leader in affairs. He acquired a large landed estate, as did John Budd, 
who was associated with him in some important transactions—who held 
Budd’s Neck for sixty years under a distinct patent. Budd had been one 
of the planters in New Haven in 1637, and in Southold before coming to 
Rye. Among others who bought real estate largely were William Odell, 
John Ogden, Joseph Purdy, Joseph Horton, and the Brownes. Hachaliah 
Browne had shares in all the lands of the region, and was foremost among 
the purchasers and proprietors of White Plains. He and his son Deliver- 





HOMESTEAD OF JUDGE NEHEMIAH BROWNE. 


[Summer residence since 1855 of his daughter, Mrs. Samuel K. Satterlee, and family.| 


ance were on the committee to treat with Caleb Heathcote in the great 
historic controversy about the validity of the purchase. Hachaliah’s son 
Peter married Martha, daughter of Peter Disbrow. The Brownes were 
the most extensive landowners of the period, and the vast property has 
been handed along to their descendants. The great-grandson of Hacha- 
liah Browne, Judge Nehemiah Browne, built the mansion of the sketch 
upon the site of the old homestead of his fathers, on the high ground 
overlooking not only the sound but a broad landscape of unrivaled 
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beauty. It has been the residence since 1855 of Judge Browne’s daughter, 
Mrs. Satterlee, whose husband, Samuel K. Satterlee, was one of the 
founders of the St. Nicholas club in New York. 

In numerous other instances descendants of the parent settlers occupy 
ground purchased directly from the Indians. There were serious boun- 
dary troubles to afflict Rye. From 1664 to 1683 the town was under 
the jurisdiction of Connecticut, and sent a delegate every year to the 
general court. Then through a chapter of disputes about the boundary 
between the provinces, caused by the obtuseness of King Charles II. and 
his obtuser brother, James II., Rye was ceded to New York. In 1695 
John Harrison made a trade with the Indians for the tract comprised now 
in the town of Harrison, notwithstanding that Disbrow and his associates 
bought it of Indians, in good faith, in 1662! There was an animated 
quarrel, as a matter of course, and finally the governor of New York granted 
a patent to Harrison! Rye was indignant, revolted, and went over to 
Connecticut. That is, the town claimed allegiance to and protection from 
Connecticut, and Connecticut smiled sweetly on Rye; but persons living 
near the border refrained from paying taxes or voting in either province, 
and for some four years Rye was practically in a condition of rebellion, 
until in 1700 the reigning king ordered that the town be a part of New 
York. The boundary line was still unsettled, causing much dissension and 
inconvenience until about the year 1730. The history of this zigzag line 
between New York and Connecticut is of rare interest to the curious. 

About 1744 Peter Jay, son of Augustus Jay, the first of the family in 
this country, bought a large estate in Rye of the descendants of John 
Budd, and removed there from New York. His house stood on the site 
of the present Jay mansion, and it was where his son John, the eighth of 
his ten children—the future jurist and statesman—spent his boyhood. 
Both Peter Jay and his wife, the daughter of Jacobus Van Cortlandt, 
exerted a marked influence on the community. There is no more inter- 
esting historic landmark in Rye than the Jay mansion; and on the estate 
is the cemetery of the Jay family, where a monument may be seen to the 
memory of the illustrious John Jay. 

Slavery existed in Rye and White Plains all through the eighteenth 
century. In 1798 one hundred and twenty-three slaves were owned in 
Rye. The records show that for the punishment of trivial offenses Rye 
had the stocks and the whipping-post, and the town elected a “ public 
whipper.” The magistrate who administered justice was at first called a 
“ commissioner,” later on a “justice of the peace,” as in New England. 

The inequality of the surface renders Rye a locality of varied attrac. 
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HOMESTEAD OF WILLIAM P. VAN RENSSELAER ON MANUSSING ISLAND. 
[With view of the waters of Long Island Sound from the island.} 


tions, and it has naturally become a suburban centre for handsome villa 
homes. The clusters of wigwams in the wilderness which the pioneers 
found are literally succeeded by palaces as if by magic. The ex-king of 
Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, visited Rye in 1816 or thereabouts, in search 
of a building site. He is said to have been much pleased with Theall’s 
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hill, but was unable to find sufficient land in one body fora park. The 
famous Ophir Farm is about half-way between the villages of Rye and 
White Plains, which is well known as the summer residence of Hon. White- 
law Reid. The town of Harrison, which was a part of Rye until 1788, is 
an odd-shaped bit of territory, jutting into the peculiar proportions of its 
_ neighbors on either side apparently at its own sweet will. But boundary 
lines are to be excused, even when they cross the highways without regard 
to angles, provided they do not tie themselves into knots. 

The period of settlement was a period of romance which nothing ever 
chronicled in the old world could eclipse. Manussing island passed 
through a series of incidents that has invested it with an inspiring atmos- 
phere of antiquity and enchantment. It was the site of an Indian village, 
and partially cleared and cultivated when the founders of Rye landed 
upon its soil. It was also the site of the first dwellings of the founders of 
Rye and White Plains, traces of which are not altogether obliterated. 
And it was the scene of a war about ownership of property in 1720, that in 
a small-way rivaled the contests between New York and Connecticut, and 
Rye and Harrison. About the middle of the present century Mr. William 
P. Van Rensselaer, of Albany, son of the patroon General Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, bought Manussing island, and established a permanent summer 
home upon it. Dr. Baird tells us that the summer-house in the extreme 
rear of the spacious grounds indicates about the site of the village of 
Hastings. When laborers were excavating the earth for gardens an 
Indian skeleton of extraordinary size was found, which had been buried 
in a sitting posture. Manussing island is suggestive of poetry rather than 
prose; it is an instance of age and beauty symmetrically combined. 
Every window of the old mansion is the framework of a picture. The 
grounds slope to a wide expanse of water, while the house is guarded with 
the jealous foliage of stately trees, flowers blossom from tasteful beds, 
and choice shrubbery is nurtured tenderly. 

One can easily understand what this beautiful island must have been 
to the lone settlers who were bent on successful colonization. It was 
within easy reach of assistance from Greenwich in case of need, and the 
infant settlements of Hempstead, Oyster Bay, and Huntington were just 
across the sound, here only five miles wide. The island mansion is now the 
summer residence of the daughters of William P. Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
Anson P. Atterbury and Mrs. Hamilton R. Fairfax, and their families. 

It would have made the ambitious founders of Rye happy could they 
have looked far enough into the future to survey the fine roads that con- 
nect Rye and White Plains at the present hour; for of all their tribula- 
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tions the making of roads was the chief. They followed the Indian trails 
in exploring the inland country, and bridle paths of their own creation 
were for many years a luxury. There were roads constructed long before 
the Revolution, but they were narrow and rough when brought into com- 
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parison with their wide and smooth successors. Even as late as the 
beginning of the present century the favorite mode of traveling the thirty 
miles between Rye and New York was by sloop. The drives in all direc- 
tions are now numerous and delightful, and the homes both old and new 
with which the entire country is dotted are so embowered in their cher- 
ished seclusion that it is like looking for birds’ nests among the forest leaves 
to pursue explorations for the old landmarks. This fruitful territory is in 
itself a perpetual reminder that it has had a romantic past. It has made 
marvelous progress in material things since Washington led his warrior 
hosts over its surface, but his stately and controlling presence at a critical 
hour will ever be its greatest source of pride and congratulation. 


Mart flank 











COLUMBUS IN ROMANCE 


While so many historical works are being written and read about 
Columbus at this time of celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of 
his epoch-making discoveries, it may not be amiss to call to mind what 
has been said in his glorification by some of the poets, novelists, and 
dramatists of various countries. As he cuts a grand figure in historical 
literature, so too in the romantic literature of the world does he fill no 
inconsiderable place. 

In the English language the first poetical allusion to Columbus is 

thought to have been made by Baptist Goodall, who styles himself a 
merchant, and who published at London in 1630 a small quarto volume 
called The Tryall of Travell. On its title page is the following quotation 
_ from Psalms cvii. 24: ‘‘ They that travaile downe to the sea in shipps, and 
"passe upon the great waters, such see the wordes of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deepe.” After a long interval, a century and a half, the 
famous discoverer was again poetically treated by Joel Barlow, and 
made the subject of what aimed to be a great American epic. Barlow’s 
Vision of Columbus appeared at Hartford in 1787, and in the list of sub- 
scribers occur the names of Louis XVI., Washington, and Lafayette. 
This poem the author afterwards expanded into The Columbiad, which in 
1807 was published at Philadelphia in a fine quarto volume, with steel 
engravings after paintings by Fulton and Smirke. The Columbiad is 
divided into ten books, and is dedicated to Robert Fulton. Perhaps this 
ambitious epic attempts altogether too much, for Columbus in it is simply 
used as a peg upon which to hang the whole history of America. He is 
shown lying in his prison at Valladolid, where Hesper, the guardian 
genius of the Western World, appears to him, and in a long series of 
visions discloses all that has happened and is to happen in the lands he 
discovered. Barlow’s work was somewhat of a failure, and now it is only 
dipped into by the profoundest students of early American literature, 
but a contemporary critic wrote of the author in the Edinburgh Review : 
“We have no hesitation in saying, that we consider him as a giant, in 
comparison with many of the puling and paltry rhymesters, who disgrace 
our English literature by their occasional success.” 

Another epic poem, with the same title as Barlow’s, but not so well 
known, is Zhe Columbiad, by the Rev. James L. Moore, master of the 
Free Grammar School in Hertford, Herts. It was published at London 
in 1798, and an article in the Critical Review of that year calls it one of 
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the dullest books remembered, and says that Joel Barlow, though not a 
great poet, rises into respectability when compared with Mr. Moore. This 
Columbiad, the one that was fired off in England, begins with Columbus 
at the end of 1492, when “ The Passions that like Daemons afflict man- 
kind, occasion the destruction of his ship, which splits on a rock,” and in 
the course of the poem the Almighty sends the angel Raphael to give the 
explorer a vision of America’s future; and when the Orinoco is discovered, 
a spirit rises up out of the waters and declaims a tedious history of the 
American Revolution in a couple of books or cantos. 

The poet of the American Revolution, Philip Freneau, is said to have 
meditated an epic on Columbus before leaving Princeton College, and 
perhaps his short poem, Columbus to Ferdinand, may be a fragment of 
it. In the edition of his poems issued from his own press, Monmouth, 
N. J., 1795, there is a longer effort, called Zhe Pictures of Columbus, in 
sixteen sections, bearing the date of 1774. As a sea-captain, a countr 
editor, and a captive of the British in a New York. prison-ship, Freneat 
certainly had a varied experience of life; but most singular of all was his 
end, the old man of eighty attempting towards evening to walk across 
lots to his New Jersey home and getting mired in a bog meadow, where 
his corpse was found next day. 

The English banker-poet, Samuel Rogers, published in 1812 The Voyage 
of Columbus, purporting to be from an old Castilian manuscript by one of 
the discoverer’s companions. This poem aims higher than it often attains, 
is hardly more than a fragment, and was alluded to by its author as the 
least valued of his works. In the illustrated edition of Rogers’s poems, the 
engravings for this piece, after Turner and Stothard, are very fine, the first 
in order being Columbus and his son begging at the monastery gate. At 
one of Rogers’s famous breakfasts he remarked, sarcastically, of Irving’s 
life of Columbus, “ It’s rather long,” when Cooper, the American novelist, 
turned on him and said, sharply: “ That’s a short criticism.’ 

In 1821 the British poetess, Joanna Baillie, put forth a volume of 
Metrical Legends, one of which was called Zhe Legend of Christopher 
Columbus. In sixty-two stanzas it races through the discoverer’s entire 
life, and the accompanying notes embody many excerpts from the old 
Spanish historian Herrera. Perhaps these lines on the effect of Columbus's 
achievement are a fair specimen of the work: 


‘*No kingly conqueror, since time began 
The long career of ages, hath to man 
A scope so ample given for trade’s bold range, 
Or caused on earth’s wide stage such rapid mighty change.” 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 4.—18 
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Considering Miss Baillie’s eventless life of retired spinsterhood, it is a credit 
to her intellectual strength that she could grapple at all successfully with 
so great a theme. 

One of the chief of American poets, James Russell Lowell, wrote a 
poem on Columéus. It is something in the nature of a soliloquy, but 
the ideas enshrined in it must be regarded as proceeding from Mr. Lowell 
‘rather than from the adventurous Genoese navigator. Another great 
writer on this subject is Tennyson, whose Columbus represents the hero 
bedridden, and in a continuous speech giving some account of his woes 
to a visitor. 

Many poetical pens less known to fame have sought inspiration in 
Columbus, and among them may be noted poets of college commence- 
ments, forgotten geniuses, and some authors of considerable merit. Thus, 
George Waddington, of Cambridge University, wrote a poem entitled 
Columbus in 1813. John Headlam, of Durham University, was the author 
of The Discovery of America, published in 1835 at Richmond. Columbus 
in Chains is an Oxford prize poem of 1848. J. V. Huntington delivered 
a poem-on America Discovered before the Alumni Association of the 
University of the city of New York in 1852, and it was afterwards 
printed. Another and a longer poem, with precisely the same title, said 
to be “by an American,” appeared at New York in 1850. Archibald 
Tucker Ritchie published Zhe Columbiad, a poem, at New York in 
1843. A volume came from the press at London in 1797, bearing the 
seductive title of Reflections on the Tomb of Columbus; by a Lady. James 
Freeman Coleman’s 7he Knightly Heart, Boston, 1873, also has a place in 
Columbian romantic literature. Under the pseudonym of Britannicus, Mr. 
Robert Smith published in London about 1860 a poem with the title of 
Columbus ; or, The New World. ‘“ Ada,” whoever she may be, is put down 
as the writer of a poem, running through several numbers of the Dem- 
ocratic Review of 1848, and called Zhe Adventures of Christopher Columbus, 
the opening stanza describing the hero as follows, being neither better nor 
worse than the rest : 

‘* What form is that, of stately port, 
Athwart my mind that beams, 
With visage grave, and eye of fire, 
That, as a meteor, gleams ?.” 

Among Mrs. L. H. Sigourney’s poetical works there is a piece on 
Columbus before the University of Salamanca, Miss Lucy Hooper wrote 
a short poem, entitled Zhe Jewels of Castille, alluding to the story of Queen 
Isabella’s pledging her jewels to aid Columbus, H. H. Brownell’s War- 
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Lyrics and other Poems includes an effusion on The Tomb of Columbus. 
In Volume 25 of the Magazine of American History, S. H. M. Byers 
has a poem of five pages, called The Ballad of Columbus. By Sir Aubrey 
de Vere there are three sonnets on the subject of Columbus, and doubt- 
less much other fugitive Columbian verse might be unearthed by an 
exhaustive search through English and American literature. 

Just a hundred years ago, in 1792, Thomas Morton began his career as 
a successful dramatist by having a historical play performed and printed 
in London, with the title of Columbus; or, A World discovered. Five 
years later, September 15, 1797, it was first produced in New York city at 
the old Greenwich street theater. The well-known actor and playwright, 
John Brougham, wrote a burlesque entertainment, afterward published, 
called Columbus el Filibustero, and it was brought out in New York at 
Burton’s new theater on the last day of 1857, with the author in the part 
of Columbus. 

The most famous novelist that has ever woven the adventures of Colum- 
bus into a romance is assuredly James Fenimore Cooper. His Mercedes 
of Castile; or, The Voyage to Cathay appeared November 24, 1840. It has, 
perhaps, an excess of moralizing and introductory matter, and the inevi- 
table love story is not wildly exciting, but the account of Columbus’s first 
voyage, embodied in the novel, is given with all the accuracy of a naval 
historian, and makes the work peculiarly interesting. Some recent writers 
of fiction have essayed to follow in Cooper’s footsteps. Mr. John R. 
Musick in 1891 put forth a little book called Columbia: a Story of the 
Discovery of America, the heroine of which, Christina Ovilares, marries 
Hernando, the son of Columbus. Then, among later publications, there is 
a novel by Miss Constance Goddard Du Bois, entitled Columbus and Bea- 
trig, relating to the discoverer’s second marriage, about which historians 
have been unable to find anything recorded. And juvenile literature has 
recently been enriched by a story called Diego Pinzon, by Mr. John Russell 
Coryell, having something to say about Columbus’s memorable voyage. 

A feminine Joel Barlow is first to be noted in French. Madame du 
Boccage was her name, and she made a bid for immortality by writing a 
poem in ten cantos—La Colombiade, published at Paris in 1756. Voltaire 
praised this fair poetess to the skies, put a laurel crown on her head 
when she visited him, said she united the empire of beauty to that of 
mind and talents, and some of her other admirers enthusiastically declared 
that she was in person Venus and in art Minerva. A certain Monsieur 
Bourgeois, of La Rochelle, to relieve the tedium of his long residence in 
San Domingo, dropped into poetry concerning the hero of that island to 
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the alarming extent of twenty-four cantos, or about twelve thousand lines, 
and his work, Christopher Columbus ; or, America Discovered, was printed 
in two volumes at Paris in 1773. Zhe New World is the title of an extrav- 
agant Columbian poem appearing at Paris in 1782, and its author, Robert 
Martin Lesuire, was vain enough to confess that he regarded himself as a 
man of extraordinary genius. There seems to have been an epidemic of 
poetical frenzy in France on the subject of Columbus in this same year 
of 1782, for the Chevalier de Langeac then issued his Columbus in Chains, 
supposed to be the discoverer’s epistle to the Spanish monarchs in response 
to their invitation for him to appear at court; and there was published 
also a work by Pierre Laureau, entitled America Discovered, and described 
as a sort of poem in prose. 

The story of Columbus has more than once been dramatized by French 
authors. Lemercier wrote in verse his historical play, Christophe Colomb, 
and when it was first put upon the Parisian stage,.in 1809, the riotous stu- 
dents so hissed it for its violation of the three unities that the police and 
soldiers.were called in to preserve order, and several hundred students 
were arrested and sent off to serve in the army by command of Napoleon. 
A melodrama, entitled Christopher Columbus; or, The Discovery of the 
New World, came from the facile pen of Guilbert de Pixérécourt in 1815. 
Without collaborators, this dramatist wrote over a hundred pieces. He 
was called the Shakespeare or the Corneille of the boulevards. He col- 
lected a large and valuable library, and ever since he had to part with his 
beloved books in order to repair the loss of money incurred by the burn- 
ing of a theater, they have been eagerly sought after by bibliophiles, who 
pay high prices for volumes with his book-plate, inscribed with the motto, 
“A book is a friend that never changes.” Messrs. Eugene Mestépés and 
E. Barré collaborated on the drama Christopher Columbus, which in 1861 
was produced with success in Paris ; and Gustave Pradelle was the author 
of a play with the same title published in 1867 and 1869. 

An historical novel in French, called /smael ben Kaizar ; or, The Discov- 
ery of the New World, was in 1829 printed in Paris in five duodecimo vol- 
umes, and its author was Jean Ferdinand Denis, a traveler, and for a long 
time librarian of the Sainte-Geneviéve library in the Latin quarter of 
Paris. 

In the literature of Germany, several Columbian dramas may be men- 
tioned. Besides writing a Faust to compete with Goethe’s masterpiece, 
Ernst August Friedrich Klingemann was the author of a play on Colum. 
bus, that was printed in 1812. August Milo published his dramatic poem, 
Christoph Columbus, in 1838; and a tragedy with the same title was put 
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forth in 1843 by Heinrich von Ampringen. The celebrated poet, Fried- 
rich Riickert, wanted to show the development of mankind in dramas, 
but the public esteeming them far less than his poems, he gave up the 
attempt, after the appearance in 1845 of his historical play, Chrestofero 
Colombo ; or, The Discovery of the New World. Karl Werder, professor 
of philosophy and writer on logic, was also the author of a tragedy, Colum- 
bus, printed in 1858, and several times put upon the German stage. Con- 
siderable fame as a dramatist was acquired by Karl Késting with his his- 
torical tragedy of Columbus, published and performed at Wiesbaden in 
1863. Another German tragedy called Columbus was issued in 1875 as 
the work of the lawyer and government official, Hermann von Schmid. 
In poetry, Schiller wrote a single stanza on Columbus, which has been 
translated into English by Bulwer. The Swiss reformer of German litera- 
ture, Johann Jakob Bodmer, was the author of a poem entitled Die Colom- 
bona, dealing with Columbus, and published in 1753. The muse of the 
Jewish journalist and poet, Ludwig August Frankl, is said to have reached 
its highest flight in the romantic epic of Christoforo Colombo, first printed 
in 1836. There appeared at Prague in 1861 a novel, historical in charac- 
ter, entitled Columbus and His Times, and written by Marie Norden. 

In Swedish, Frans Michael Franzén published a poem on Columbus at 
Stockholm in 1831. 

Spanish literature, of course, is not deficient in Columbian romance. 
Juan de Castellanos wrote an interminable poem, extending to nearly 
ninety thousand lines, and called it Elegies of the Illustrious Men of the 
Indies. Only the beginning, however, has to do with Columbus, and this 
first portion was printed in 1589. The author was an ecclesiastic of New 
Grenada, and earlier in life, as a soldier, he had been in some of the coun- 
tries and battles he describes. Good poetry cannot usually be poured out 
in such a flood, so this work is more valuable as a chronicle than as a 
poem. In 1701, at Barcelona, an unfinished heroic poem was published 
under the title of Zhe New World. Its author was Francisco Botelho de 
Moraes e Vasconcellos, a Portuguese gentleman of rank living in Spain ; 
but his work abounded in such extravagant allegories that it quickly 
dropped into deserved oblivion. Narciso de Foxa was the writer of 
Colon: Epic Canto on the Discovery of America, a short prize poem appear- 
ing at Havana in 1846. Ina printed collection of Cuban poetry, Prieto’s 
Cuban Parnassus, may be found two poems on Columbus; a long one 
called Colon, by Francisco Iturrondo, and a shorter one by José Zacarias 
Gonzalez del Valle, entitled Zhe Ashes of Columbus in Our Cathedral. 
Don Ramon Campoamor wrote the poem of Co/on which was published 
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at Valencia in 1853, and again at Madrid in 1859. In the plays of Lope 
de Vega, Spain’s greatest dramatist, Columbus is twice introduced. Inci- 
dentally only he appears in Zhe Perfect Prince, but another drama is 
devoted entirely to his career—TZhe New World Discovered by Christoval 
Colon. This latter work is said to be wild and extravagant, though marks 
_of Lope’s talents are not altogether wanting in it, and its scenes are laid in 
Portugal, the plains of Granada, Columbus's caravel during the mutiny, 
the West Indies, and the royal court of Spain. 

About a year after Columbus discovered America his exploit was com- 
memorated in Italian poetry. The printed Latin letter announcing the 
discovery was paraphrased in Italian verse by Giuliano Dati, a popular 
poet, and very probably his work was sung around the streets. Two edi- 
tions of this poor poem seem to have been printed at Florence in October 
of 1493, but it has now become excessively rare. The first stanza to 
mention the discoverer has thus been translated by Harrisse, the most 
thorough of Columbian scholars, in that mine of information, Votes on 
Columbus. 

“Back to my theme, O listener, turn with me, 
bd And hear of islands all unknown to thee ! 
Islands whereof the grand discovery 
Chanced in this year of fourteen ninety-three ; 
One Christopher Colombo, whose resort 
Was ever in the King Fernando’s court, 


Bent himself still to rouse and stimulate 
The king to swell the borders of his state.” 


Tasso refers to Columbus in Canto xv. of his great poem, ¥erusalem 
Delivered. An Italian poem by Giovanni Giorgini, Zhe New World, 
was published in 1591 and 1596, and early in the next century a long 
poem came out with the same title, by Tomaso Stigliani. A single canto 
appeared in 1602, of the poem Colombo, written by Giovanni Villifranchi, 
and but one canto exists, also, of Oceano, which Alexander Tassoni hoped 
to make into a great poetical monument to Columbus. Cardinal Sforza 
Pallavicino is said to have celebrated the discoverer in verse in his 
Sacred Annals, 1637. Gabriel Chiabrera wrote an ode to Columbus. 
Ormildo Emeressio was the om de plume under which Alvise Guerini 
published a poem, entitled Zhe Admiral of the Indies,in 1759. Tamburini 
figures as the author of the heroic-mythological poem, Zhe Columbiad, 
appearing in Corsica in 1823, and three years later a like-named epic was 
published by Bernardo Bellini. In 1846 Lorenzo Costa’s poem, Cristo- 
foro Colombo, appeared at Genoa in a finely printed volume; and a play 
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with the same name, by Giorgio Briano, was published at Turin in 1842. 
Columbus ; or, The Discovery of the Indies is the title of a comedy by Fran- 
cesco Cerlone, printéd in 1775 at Naples. Fifteen or more operas in 
Italian and other languages have Columbus for their hero; and he is com- 
memorated in an ode-symphony by Félicien David, and an overture by 
Richard Wagner. 

While Latin was still the language of the learned, Columbus naturally 
came to be celebrated in Latin verse. Julius Cesar Stella, a precocious 
youth of a noble Roman family, composed a Columbian epic that was 
read to the cardinals at the Villa Farnese, and printed in 1585 and 1590. 
Spoiled by early success, the young poet thought he had done enough for 
the rest of his days, frittered away his life in idleness and pleasure-seeking, 
and at last was accidentally choked to death while drinking. Lorenzo 
Gambara was the author of another Latin poem, Zhe Voyage of Chris- 
topher Columbus, editions of which appeared in 1581 and 1585. A/lantis 
Discovered ; or, The First Voyage of Christopher Columbus to America was 
the title of a Latin poem, printed at Hamburg in 1659 as the work of 
Vincentius Placcius. The Jesuit Ubertino Carrara published at Rome in 
1715 the earliest of the three editions of his Latin epic, entitled Co/um- 
bus, the twelve cantos of which are said to be more poetical in con- 
ception than in style. ‘Last may be mentioned the very first of all the 
Columbian poems ever printed. This is the short Latin epigram, addressed 
“to the invincible King of the Spains” by the Bishop of Montepeloso, 
and appearing in the early editions, 1493, of the Columbus letter. It has 
been translated by Harrisse as follows: 


‘Less wide the world than the renown of Spain, 
To swell her triumph no new lands remain ! 
Rejoice, Iberis ! see thy fame increased ! 
Another world Columbus from the East 
And the mid-ocean summons to thy sway ! 
Give thanks to him—but loftier homage pay 
To God supreme, who gives its realms to thee! 
Greatest of monarchs, first of servants be!” 


O, §. Birratadse, 


AsTorR LIBRARY. 








A BIT OF COLLEGE HISTORY 
HOW YOUNG MEN WERE EXPELLED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


The condition of a country, intellectual and moral, may be said to be 

mirrored in its institutions of learning. Looking back at the customs and 
-ideas of our Puritan ancestors, we find that the spirit in which our colleges 
and schools were at that time conducted was much the same as that which 
is so vividly brought before us in the pictures of those sedate gentlemen, 
as they sat in straight-back chairs with their black suits and large collars, 
waiting for a funeral service to be performed or a. Thanksgiving turkey to 
be served. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century the Puritans of New Eng- 
land had lost much of that religious fervor for which they had been so 
famed. Under the influence of an established church there were few dis- 
putes to enliven ecclesiastical affairs ; the arguments and reasoning, being all 
one-sided, caused no ill feeling and much general satisfaction. The pastors 
preached their orthodox sermons and the congregations listened in the 
orthodox fashion, the men dozing, the womenfolk rustling with their 
fans or giving an occasional poke at their delinquent helpmates, who, in 
spite of their Sunday clothes, could not but sleep in the ordinary noisy 
manner. But it only required a Whitefield to awaken the country from 
its dreamy monotony and to add new fire to the smoldering embers of 
New England faith. The party of “ New Lights” under the inspiring 
influence of such a leader quickly increased in number, while the ‘‘ Old 
Lights ” became even more conservative than formerly. The excitement 
due to this religious struggle spread throughout the country. Every 
village was wrought with feligious dissension. Nearly every one became a 
member of one party or the other. The village store, usually monopolized 
by those who talked of farming matters or carried on political discussions 
before an easily impressed audience, was now turned into a meeting- 
house, where the quoter of scripture was held in high esteem. At home 
and abroad the same interest was taken in church matters. The younger 
members of society imbibed party zeal and party opinions, and left home 
with strong party feeling. The students returning from college became 
accustomed to discuss this leading topic of the day at every opportunity, 
and went back to their classmates with the desire and material for a 
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verbal bout with all unbelievers. And so the war going on outside could 
not but be carried within the college walls. In general, this difference of 
opinion regarding the church only gave rise to discussions among the 
students. 

But at Yale it went further. This institution was indeed considered 
by some to be a “religious society.” The founding of the college was 
claimed to have been by “ several well-disposed and Publick spirited per- 
sons,” who desired that there should be a collegiate school where youth 
might be educated for “‘ employment in Church and Civil State.” Placed 
in a position of much importance, it was considered necessary that a 
decided stand be taken. The president at the time, the Rev. Dr. Clap, 
was a zealous advocate of the “ Old Lights,” and as, with few exceptions, 
the members of the faculty were conservative, it was natural that the 
college should be opposed to the “ Separatists.”” The students, impressed 
by the fiery eloquence of Whitefield, were forbidden to attend ‘‘ Separa- 
tists’” meetings, and, a chapel having been built, attendance at college 
services became compulsory. But the students rebelled against this 
infringement on their liberty. They regarded their college course as 
decidedly distinct from a religious training, and, as rules are at best little 
less than a challenge for their violation, it was not long before the faculty 
felt themselves compelled to take severe measures to stay the “ intemper- 
ate and imprudent zeal” of some of the students. 

About the time of these disturbances, when the usual calm of college 
life was being interrupted, there were two brothers at Yale—John and 
Ebenezer Cleaveland. One had just entered on his first year, while the 
other had reached the dignity of a senior. They were both rather given 
to their books and not at all men who would be picked out as offenders 
against the rules of the college. As their diaries afterwards showed, they 
were also religiously disposed and were what would now be termed 
“devout young men.” But, with the rest of their fellow students, they 
chafed under the restraint imposed upon them. Nothing seemed to 
be left undone which might increase the general dissatisfaction. A 
‘“‘ Separatists’”” meeting happened to be held within a few blocks of the 
college, and the students, who were not allowed to attend, became all the 
more aggravated. Even then nothing of importance had taken place of 
which the faculty might complain. But in the midst of exciting debates 
the students sometimes forgot themselves, and did not pay the respect to 
the opinions of the instructors which was thought their due. As the com- 
mittee appointed to look into the “ unhapie circumstances of the Colege” 
reported: “ Some of the Students have fallen into the practice of Rash 
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Judging and censuring others, even some of the Governors, Teachers, and 
Instructors of the Colege.” In this account the faculty threatened to 
expel any one who spoke against the religious views: of the college 
officials, 

Offenders against such a rule were easily found, and soon one David 
Brainerd was overheard to remark, in regard to the praying of a certain 
tutor, that ‘‘he had no more grace than his chair.” For such remark 
Brainerd was immediately expelled, but although obliged to leave college 
for a religious offense, he, in after years, ended his life as a missionary 
among the Indians. This example for the time daunted the students, who 
became more careful of what they said, although one is supposed to have 
very pithily stated that he had not attended chapel on account of the 
coldness of the building and of the preacher. 

When the vacation time had arrived the students, as usual, dispersed to 
spend the holidays with their families or among friends, and the Cleavelands, 
with the rest, left for their home in Canterbury, a small town in the north- 
ern part of Connecticut. After the strict discipline under which they 
had been living, the liberties of home were fully appreciated. All restric- 
tions were for the time removed, and those views which, at college, they 
held but were afraid to express, they there had ample opportunity to 
defend. For even as far as Canterbury the dissension in the church had 
spread, and in that small village the parish had been divided. The greater 
part of the congregation had seceded and established a party of “ New 
Lights.” But there they were met with the difficulty of obtaining a 
preacher, and in lack of an ordained minister, they were obliged to install 
a layman, Solomon Paine, in the pulpit. The parents of the Cleavelands 
had joined this church and, when their sons returned from college, had 
expressed the desire that they should meet where their parents met. 
The two brothers therefore attended with their family the meetings held 
by Paine, little dreaming of the fearful crime they had committed. 

As soon as college had again opened, the faculty seemed resolved to 
carry out their plans to the last point, and command observance of all 
rules, however oppressive to the student body. Not long after the Cleave- 
lands returned to the college, they were charged with “‘ going to hear a 
neighboring minister preach, who is distinguished in this provence by the 
name of a New Light,” and were threatened with expulsion. One may 
well imagine the state of mind into which the two brothers were thrown. 
Obliged to leave college for having principles and living up to them! 
Nowadays it is the great grief of many parents that their sons do not 
attend the service of any church. Then it was considered an offense to 
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worship God in any but the conventional manner. A petition was sent to 
the faculty which was probably the first of its kind. In this the clemency 
of the college authorities was earnestly, and indeed meekly, entreated, as 
the offense had been committed unwittingly—one clause reading: ‘“‘ Hon* 
fathers, suffer me to lie at your feet and entreat your compassionate for- 
giveness to an offending child, wherein I have transgressed.” The young 
Cleavelands expressed their ignorance of any law which excluded them 
from the church where the majority of their village met for social wor- 
ship. After waiting for a time in suspense, they were called before the 
president, and told to. make what defense they could. At first they 
attempted to justify their course by citing precedents out of the Old 
Testament ; but when they found that they were making little impression 
on their judges by this course, one of them replied that he did not see 
how they could expect to stay in college in any case, for if they pleased 
their parents and themselves, the college would expel them, while if they 
did not do as their parents wished, they would have no means of support. 
Finally, it was decided that the. offenders be pardoned, if they publicly 
proclaimed that they had acted “in violation of the laws of God, and of 
the colony, and of the college.” With this demand they could not com- 
ply, and still be innocent in their own sight of breaking the college rules 
and sacrificing their own beliefs to those of others. They were accord- 
ingly expelled. Thus, within four years three students were obliged to 
leave college on account of what seems to us a petty disagreement. 

The story of David Brainerd and the two Cleavelands brings before us 
one of the great questions which even now agitate the college world in 
America. We can see the different manner in which religious matters 
were regarded by the men of a hundred years ago and by society of 
to-day. Our grandfathers disputed whether a student might attend any 
church but the college chapel. Now the advisability of compelling stu- 
dents to attend church at all is doubted. At the time of the Cleavelands, 
Yale and the other institutions of the same character were in a transition 
period. The collegiate school was just becoming accustomed to the new 
title of college, and was endeavoring to meet the greater obligations im- 
posed upon it by this name. Now the college is casting aside its old garb, 
and struggling with the more important and more dignified questions 
which confront a university. 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
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CAREER OF GENERAL JAMES HOGUN 


ONE OF NORTH CAROLINA’S REVOLUTIONARY OFFICERS 


North Carolina in the Revolution furnished ten regiments to the regu- 
lar service—the continental line. Five of the colonels of these became 
general officers, the only generals North Carolina had in the regular 
service. They were General Robert Howe, who rose to be major-general 
—our sole major-general—and four brigadiers—General James Moore, 
who died early in the war; General Francis Nash, killed at Germantown 
and buried near the field of battle—a brother of Governor Abner Nash; 
General Jethro Sumner, and General James Hogun. 

The lives and careers of the first three named are well known. For 
some reason the data as to the last two have been neglected. The Hon. 
Kemp P. Battle, by diligent search in many quarters, was able to restore 
to us much information as to General Jethro Sumner, of Warren county, 
and, indeed, to rehabilitate his memory.* As to General James Hogun, of 
Halifax county, the task was more difficult. Little has been known 
beyond the fact that he was probably from Halifax county, and that he 
was a brigadier-general. The late Colonel William L. Saunders requested 
the writer to investigate and preserve to posterity whatever could now be 
rediscovered as to this brave officer. 

It may be noted that North Carolina has not named a county, or town- 
ship, or village, in honor of either of the four generals—Howe, Moore, 
Sumner, or Hogun. Moore county was named in honor of Judge Alfred 
Moore, of the United States supreme court. General Nash was the only 
one of the five thus honored, the county of Nash having been formed in 
1777, the year of General Nash’s death at Germantown. 

General James Hogun was born in Ireland, but the year and place of 
his birth are unknown. The name is spelt Hogun, though usually in Ire- 
land, where the name is not uncommon, it is written Hogan—with an a. 
He removed to Halifax county, in this state, and to the Scotland Neck 
section of it. He married, October 3, 1751, Miss Ruth Norfleet, of the 
well-known family of that name. In the provincial congress which met at 
Halifax, April 4, 1776, and which framed our first state constitution, James 
Hogun was one of the delegates for Halifax county. He was appointed 


* Magazine of American History for December, 1891 [xxvi. 415-433]. 
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paymaster in the third regiment (Sumner’s), but the 26th of November, 
1776, he was elected colonel of the seventh North Carolina regiment, and 
December 6th of that year an election was ordered to fill the vacancy in 
congress caused thereby. Colonel Hogun marched northward with the 
seventh and Colonel Armstrong with the eighth, and both regiments 
arrived in time to take part in the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town. Colonel Sumner was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of General Francis Nash. For the vacancy caused by the promo- 
tion of General Howe from brigadier-general to major-general, our legisla- 
ture recommended Colonel Thomas Clark, of the first regiment; but 
General Washington stated that, while not undervaluing Colonel Clark's 
services, Colonel Hogun by his distinguished gallantry at Germantown 
had earned the promotion, and he was therefore elected and commissioned 
a brigadier-general, January 9, 1779, and continued to serve with the army 
at the north. When Charleston was threatened, all of the North Carolina 
line which had not previously gone south with General Lincoln, under 
Sumner, was ordered to that point. Owing to losses, the North Carolina 
regiments then north were consolidated into four, and General Hogun 
placed in command. At the head of his brigade he passed through Hal- 
ifax and Wilmington in February, 1780, and took part in the memorable 
defense of Charleston. When General Lincoln surrendered that city on 
May 12, 1780, though he surrendered five thousand men, only one thou- 
sand eight hundred of them were regular troops, and the larger part of 
these were General Hogun’s North Carolina brigade. General Sumner, 
our other brigadier, who had commanded that part of the North Carolina 
line which was at Charleston before General Hogun’s arrival, was home on 
furlough, as were many officers that had lost employment by the consoli- 
dation of the depleted companies and regiments. With that exception, 
North Carolina’s entire force was lost to her at this critical time. The 
surrendered militia were paroled, but the regular troops, headed by Gen- 
eral Hogun, were conveyed to Hadrell’s Point, in rear of Sullivan’s Island, 
near Charleston. There they underwent the greatest privations of all 
kinds. They were nearly starved, but even a petition to fish, in order to 
add to their supply of food, was refused by the British. These troops 
were also threatened with deportation to the West Indies. General 
Hogun himself was offered leave to return home on parole. Tempting as 
was the offer, he felt that his departure would be unjust to his men, whose 
privations he had promised to share. He also knew that his absence 
would aid the efforts of the British, who were seeking recruits among 
these half-starved prisoners. He fell a victim to his sense of duty, and 
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fills the unmarked grave of a hero. History affords no more striking inci- 
dent of devotion to duty, and North Carolina should erect a tablet to his 
memory, and that of those who perished there with him. Of the one 
thousand eight hundred regulars who went into captivity on Sullivan 
Island with him, only seven hundred survived when they were paroled. 
We do not know General Hogun’s age, but as he had married in 1751 


‘ be was probably beyond middle life. In this short recital is found all 


that careful research has so far disclosed of a life whose outline proves it 
worthy of fuller commemoration. Could his last resting-place be found, 
the tablet might well bear a Lacedemonian inscription. 

General Hogun left only one child, Lemuel Hogun, who married Mary 
Smith, of Halifax county. To Lemuel Hogun, March 14, 1786, North 
Carolina issued a grant for twelve thousand acres of land in Davidson 
county, Tennessee, near Nashville, as “the heir of Brigadier-General 
Hogun.” In October, 1792, the United States paid him five thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars, being the seven years’ half-pay voted by 
congress to the heirs of brigadier-generals who had died in service. In 
1814 Lemuel Hogun died, and is probably buried at the family burial 
ground. General Hogun resided in Halifax county, North Carolina, about 
one mile from the present village of Hobgood. In 1818 the widow of 
Lemuel Hogun, with her children, moved to Tuscumbia, Alabama. 
Numerous descendants are to be found in that state, and in Tennessee and 
Mississippi. In the late war General Hogun’s papers, which might have 
furnished materials for history, were seized by the federal troops and 
presumably destroyed, though it is barely possible they may be yet pre- 
served in some northern historical collection, It is known that among 
these papers was at least one letter from Washington to General Hogun. 

These five heroes—Howe, Moore, Nash, Sumner, and Hogun—were, as 
has been said, the only generals from this state in the regular service. 

We had several generals who commanded militia, ordered out on three 
months’ tour or on special service, at sundry times, such as General Grif- 
fith Rutherfurd and General Davidson, for whom those counties have been 
named; Generals Butler and Eaton, and others. General Davidson had 
been a major in the continental line, but was a brigadier-general of militia 
when killed at Cowan’s Ford. There were others, as Colonel Davie, Major 
Joseph Graham (who commanded the brigade sent to Jackson’s aid 
against the Creeks in 1812), and several who acquired the rank of general 
after the Revolution, 

The militia figured more prominently in that day than since. The 
important victories of King’s Mountain and Ramsour’s Mills were won 
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solely by militia, and Cowpens and Moore’s Creek by theiraid. Rutherfurd 
and Gregory commanded militia brigades at Camden, as Butler and Eaton 
did at Guilford Court House, and as General John Ashe did at Brier 
Creek. It may be of interest to name here the colonels of the ten North 
Carolina regiments of the continental line: First regiment, James Moore. 
On his promotion to brigadier-general, Francis Nash. After his promo- 
tion, Thomas Clark. Alfred Moore, afterwards judge of the United States 
supreme court, was one of the captains. Second regiment, Robert Howe. 
After his promotion to majoregeneral, Alexander Martin. He being 
elected governor, John Patton became colonel. In this regiment Hardy 
Murfree, from whom Murfreesboro, in North Carolina and Tennessee, are 
named, rose from captain to lieutenant-colonel; and Benjamin Williams, 
afterwards governor, was one of the captains. David Vance, grandfather 
of Governor Vance, was a lieutenant. Third regiment, Jethro Sumner. 
After his promotion it was consolidated with the first regiment. In this 
regiment Hal Dixon was lieutenant-colonel and Pinketham Eaton was 
major, both distinguished soldiers ; and William Blount, afterwards United 
States senator, was paymaster. Fourth regiment, Thomas Polk. General 
William Davidson, killed at Cowan’s Ford, was major of this regiment, 
and William Williams, afterwards prominent, was adjutant. Fifth regi- 
ment, Edward Buncombe, who died of wounds received at Germantown, 
and for whom Buncombe county is named. Sixth regiment, Alexander 
Lillington, afterwards Gideon Lamb. John Baptiste Ashe, of Halifax, 
who was elected in 1802 governor but died before qualifying, was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of this regiment. Seventh regiment, James Hogun. After 
his promotion, Robert Mebane. In this regiment, Nathaniel Macon, after- 
wards speaker of congress and United States senator, and James Turner, 
afterwards governor, served together as privates in the same company. 
Eighth regiment, James Armstrong. Ninth regiment, John P. Williams. 
Of this regiment William Polk was major. Tenth regiment, Abraham 
Shephard. The state had in the continental line a battery of artillery com- 
manded by John Kingsbury, and three companies of cavalry, led, respec- 
tively, by Samuel Ashe, Martin Phifer, and Cosmo de Medici. 

My object in writing has been to give the few details which, after labo- 
rious research, I have been able to exhume as to General Hogun, his origin, 
his services, and his descendants. I trust others may be able to bring to 
light further information, so that an adequate memoir may be prepared of 


so distinguished an officer. 
RALEIGH, NorTH CAROLINA. a g eT arh OF spe 4 ne, zw 











SOME RELICS OF JOHN HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST 
: 1726-1790 


At this late day, these are very scarce and meagre. The great philan- 
thropist left but few behind him. That ubiquitous, persistent creature, 
the modern autograph collector, finds it almost impossible to obtain any 
of his manuscripts. 

Howard wrote but little, excepting his works on présons, and letters to 
a small circle of chosen friends. The pen was not his forte, and he had no 
place amongst the “terati.* 

His name has become generic for philanthropy. This was the grand, 
absorbing idea of his life, and everything was subservient thereto. Fame 
and reputation he despised, and nothing so grieved him as any attempt to 
perpetuate his actions and memory. His individuality was strongly devel- 
oped; so was his isolation of character. All his energies were concen- 
trated, to use his own language, upon his “jail schemes.” He was a 
wanderer over Europe, as Burke declared, “not to survey the sumptuous- 
ness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples, but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons, to plunge into the infection of hospitals, to take the gauge 
and dimensions of misery, to remember the forgotten, to attend to the 
neglected.” This being the case, he collected no pictures, gems, books, or 
articles of vertu. His correspondence, never large, reflected his occupa- 
tion. He looked with disdain upon curios, musty tomes,-and kindred 
objects. Is is not natural, then, that but few mementos of him exist ? 
The earliest in the writer’s possession is an autograph letter, of which 
the following is a verbatim copy: 


“Sir: In answer to yr favour have wrote to Mr. Price of Houndsditch 
my surveyor to begin the Repairs as soon as the Weather will permitt, as 
to the Workmen being about and of consequence some litter that you 


* John Howard was born September 2, 1726, at Hackney, near London. He spent his youth in 
the study of medicine and in traveling, but having come into public notice through his schools and 
model cottages for the peasantry, he was elected sheriff in 1773. This brought him into an 
acquaintance with the miserable condition of the jails. He traveled through the whole kingdom, 
visited all its prisons, and in 1774 presented a report to the House of Commons, which resulted in 
the passage of reform bills. He then visited all the French, German, Holland, and other prisons 
of the continent, and wrote his famous works on /risons after his return, the immediate result of 
which was the adoption, on trial, of the hard-labor system in some of the English prisons. Later on 
he made a tour through Turkey and Asia Minor, and wrote his Account of the Lazarettos of Europe. 
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must expect as the present Tenant had who entered just as you do at Lady 
day. The Lease Sir you know is customary the Tenants expence so may 
at yr leisure leave the draft at Mr. Barmardistons as I shall be in Town 
for ten days the beginning of April. permitt me to wish you & yrs Health 
& Happiness therein, as I know but few so comfortable Habitations. 

The best of Water goods soil dry House no smoaky Chimney, excuse 
me if partial to a House I truly love more than all my other Houses, 

Iam Sr 
Yr mt Hum Serv‘. 
JOHN HOWARD. 

WATCOMBE, Fed, 6, 1760. 

To Mr. Rosewell in Angel Court, Throgmorton Str‘. London.” 


The house referred to was doubtless his favorite residence at Carding- 
ton. Mrs. Howard’s health was delicate, and her husband had purchased 
a property at Watcombe, where this letter was written, in hopes that a 
change of air and scene might restore the fair invalid. Howard’s chirog- 
raphy reveals his character. All the letters are large, carefully formed- 
and almost like copperplate; there is no evidence of haste or impulse, 
The paper was not ruled, although the spaces would so indicate, as they 
are remarkably regular and even; the z’s and ?/’s are dotted and crossed 
with the greatest precision. There is a total absence of flourishes. A 
peculiarity is observable in the formation of the letter d wherever it ends 
a word. Its terminus is invariably brought up over the letter. The 
manuscript is perfectly legible, yet characterized by a certain stiffness, 
indicating a lack of freedom in the use of the pen. Both orthography and 
spelling were at fault with Howard, and far below the present standard. 
His correspondence, particularly, shows great abruptness and want of con- 
tinuity. His sentences are short and awkward, and abbreviations are of 
constant occurrence. The next letter was written twenty-two years later; 


it is addressed to Doctor Farr, London. 
“GREAT ORMOND ST., 


Nov. 11, 1782 
SIR: When I had the pleasure of seeing you at Plym® you favoured 
me with the acceptance of an Appendix, may I now request your accept- 
ance of the former part as a small testimony of my esteem; with my best 
Complim’ to your Lady I am Sir Yr Mt. Ob. Serv’ JOHN HoOwarbp. 


P. S. Should the drawing of your Hospital be finished & a sketch of 
the Cradles, or any improvemt you think might be made in them, it may 


be sent by Coach or Post.” 
Vow. XXVIII.—No. 4.—19 
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Howard eventually presented the doctor with his two famous works, 
The State of Prisons in England and Wales, and An Account of the Principal 
Lazarettos in Europe. 

They each bear this inscription on the title pages: “ W. Farr: ex dono 
Auctoris. I. H Amici, virtute, clarissimi.” Both are in the writer’s pos- 
session. 

Howard had no eye to pecuniary gains or literary honors in the publi- 
cation of his books; they were altogether pro bono publico, and the outlay 
was very great. Whilst many copies were sold, he distributed gratuitously 
a large number to persons whose official position or rank in life would 
assist him in the furtherance of his philanthropic labors. A fly-leaf from a 
presentation copy of Zhe State of Prisons, now owned by the writer, reads 
thus: Mr. Howard requests Mr. Devaynes will be kind enough to accept 
this book from him, as a small testimony of his esteem.” This gentleman 
was a member of parliament in 1786 and 1787, and active in the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

Howard not only thus circulated his own works on prisons and Jazaret- 
tos, he was ever on the alert to seize any opportunity to make known their 
wretched condition, and, whilst abroad, met with a pamphlet exposing the 
horrors of the Bastile. The author, now unknown, had been an inmate, 
and after his escape wrote this brochure. It aroused the wrath of the 
government, which prohibited its sale under the severest penalties, and it 
became almost impossible to obtain it. The argus eyes of the police were 
searching for it in every direction; but Howard, at great risk, bore off a 
copy in triumph to England, had it translated and scattered broadcast. 
This is another instance of considerable expenditure without any remunera- 
tion. . It is an octavo of thirty-three pages, with an excellent plan of the 

‘Bastile, and now quite scarce and seldom seen. It was published by Cadell 
in London at sixpence, and ran through two editions. 

Howard’s patriotic spirit may be seen in the preface he wrote for it, in 
which he says: “ It soon occurred to me, that it would be acceptable to my 
countrymen: and this not merely as an object of curiosity, from the cele- 
brated name of the place it describes, but as affording a very interesting and 
instructive comparison between the horrors of despotic power, and the mild 
and just administration of equal laws in a free state. I therefore procured - 
a faithful translation of it to be made: and if its publication shall in any 
degree tend to increase the attachment and revenue of Englishmen to the 
genuine principles of their excellent Constitution, my purpose will be fully 
answered.” 

In 1786 there was a book published in Pisa, which, when brought to 
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Howard’s notice, impressed him so favorably that he had it also translated 
and published gratuitously. This was the Edict of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany for the Reform of Criminal Law in his Dominions. It bears this 
singular imprint: ‘“ Warrington. Printed by W. Eyres, 1789. A few 
copies to be had gratis of Messrs. Cadell, Johnson Dilly and Taylor. This 
Pamphlet not to besold.” A copy belonging to the writer has the following 
inscription in Howard’s own hand: “ The Gift of Mr. Howard the Editor. 
. Never published for sale.” 

Leopold was far in advance of the age when he framed this admirable 
code. Its mildness and leniency are apparent throughout, and contrast 
vividly with the severity of English criminal jurisprudence at that period. 
This now almost forgotten volume is an octavo of sixty-seven pages, hand- 
somely printed, and espensively bound in full calf with elaborately tooled 
edges, at no small expense. The author deserved a better fate than 
awaited him. Wraxall says he was presented with poisoned confectionery 
by a lady at a masquerade, and died in consequence, 

Notwithstanding Howard’s reserve and fondness for retirement, he had 
now become a public character, and he was beset in every direction. He 
was the apostle of philanthropy and prison reform, and honors were freely 
accorded him, which he positively refused. They pained and annoyed 
him excessively, and he shunned his kind tormentors. Dr. Lettsom was 
active in raising a fund for a statue commemorative of his labors, and over 

.one thousand pounds were secured, but Howard would not sanction it, and 
the matter was kept in abeyance. Two poems, in large type, quarto, called 
The Triumph of Benevolence and The Vindication of Fame, appeared in con- 
sequence of this effort, but all was lost upon their hero, who cared for none 
of these things. The following letters, from the pen of the celebrated 
Dr. Richard Price, copied from the originals in the writer’s possession, 
will best show the views of Howard on this well-meaning but injudicious 
measure : 

“ NEWINGTON GREEN, Wov. 3rd, 1786. 

Dr. Price presents his respects to Dr. Lettsom and requests his atten- 
tion to the following copy of part of a letter which he has just received 
from Mr. Howard. He hopes it will engage Dr. Lettsom and the other 
gentlemen belonging to the Committee for erecting a Monument in honour 
of Mr. Howard to give up this design, and to apply the whole money sub- 
scribed to the Fund for prison charities and reforms, But should they 
not consent to this, Dr. Price will think himself bound to publish, for the 
information of the public, the letter he has received, and to employ every 
other method in his power to prevent a design from being carried into. 
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execution which he knows will hurt Mr. Howard extremely. Copy of part 
of a letter from Mr. Howard to Dr. Price, dated from the Lazaretto at 
Venice, Oct. 13, 1786: 

‘My difficulties have hitherto left me in possession of my usual 
resolution and calm spirits. But alas now, since the receipt of my 
letters from London, they have forsaken me and I can hardly lift 
up my head. Could not my friends have prevented this sad event? 
Can nothing now be done? To a statue or public picture I have a 
great dislike. When desired some time ago to sit for the latter, I de- 
clared my aversion to it. Any advertisemt you will put into the papers 
with my name ag* this design I will confirm. That long friendship with 
you which I esteem my honour and happiness must make you fully 
acquainted with my temper. I will have no bust, nor will I ever sit for 
any picture. P. S. My truest and best and most intimate friends have I 
see by the papers been so kind as not to subscribe to what you so justly 
term a hasty measure. Indeed, indeed (szc) if nothing can be done (I 
speak from my heart) never was a poor creature more dragg’d into public 
view. Yet I have my hope that some happy expedient will occur to you.’” 

Dr. Price’s second letter reads: “‘ Dear Sir: I have received with pleasure 
your letter and return you thanks for your attention and candour. I know 
so well the delicacy of Mr. Howard’s feelings and the purity of his views 
as to be assured that a perseverance in the design to erect in any form a 
statue’-or monument in honour of him would be a discouragem* and pun- 
ishm‘ to him. He has authorized me to endeavour to prevent such a 
measure; but I am glad to learn from the letter with which you have 
favoured me, that I need not give myself any farther trouble. 

The establishm‘ of such a Fund for prison charities and reforms must 
I apprehend, give him pleasure; and he will probably (should a kind Prov- 
idence continue to protect him till his return about Christmas next) be 
very ready to give his advice and assistance with respect to the best 
method of carrying such a design into execution. But I fear he will not 
admit of its being called the Howardian fund. It would undoubtedly 
be best, as you observe, to preserve the principal of this fund and to 
apply only the interest. The chief objection to this seems to be, the 
smallness of the capital, and consequently the insufficiency of the interest 
to give any considerable relief, but it may be well hoped that the capital 
will in time become much larger than it is. 

With great regard I am, Dear S' 
Your very obed' and humble Servt 
_ NEWINGTON GREEN, ov. 8, 1786. RICH” PRICE 
To Dr. Lettsom, Basinghall Street.” 
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Like ali famous men, Howard’s likeness was in great demand, but he 
would never sit for his picture. He declared to one of his friends: “It 
has cost me a great deal of trouble, and some money to make this insig- 
nificant form and ugly face, escape a pack of draftsmen, painters, &c that 
are lying in wait for me. I have detected a fellow at work upon this face 
of mine, even as I have walked in the streets of London.” He eluded 
him by jumping into a hackney coach and driving home. Before, as well 
as after his death, the magazines and journals of the day printed numer- 
ous so-called portraits of him, which bore little resemblance, however. 
Indeed, many were but caricatures. Out of a large number collected by 
the writer, but very few give any correct idea of his features. The only 
authentic portrait was taken by Thomas Holloway, an artist of reputation, 
and a friend of Howard’s, and even this was drawn from recollection. It 
was engraved by Freeman for Baldwin Brown’s Life of John Howard, pub- 
lished in London in 1818. Whilst an admirable specimen of the engraver’s 
art, it does not convey an accurate view of the features, as may be seen 
on comparison with the original in India ink, beautifully executed, in 
possession of the writer of this article. The difference is quite perceptible. 
This is the basis of the best portraits. Nearly all agree in one particular, 
the prominent nose resembled that of the Duke of Wellington. 

In 1788, about two years before Howard’s death, there was an engrav- 
ing published in London from a drawing by the celebrated Gillray, in 
size about twenty-four inches by twenty-two, representing Howard ina 
prison, handing an unfortunate military officer a purse of gold to relieve 
his necessities. The victim is seated on a bench, supported in his illness 
by his faithful wife, and surrounded by a number of young children. 
This picture is well executed in every particular, excepting the features of 
the philanthropist. Here, the artist has failed. They are widely different 
from the original. It is now very scarce and difficult to obtain. 

In April, 1790, three months after Howard’s death, there appeared 
another picture, painted by Wheatley, and engraved by James Hogg, far 
superior to the former, and about the same size. It shows Howard in a 
jail of enormous strength, accompanied by the obsequious keeper, and 
revealing a sick, old, gray-haired man, in the arms of his daughter, attended 
by a numerous family, children and grandchildren. Despair, hunger, and 
poverty are accurately depicted. Two attendants are seen, one bringing 
bedding, the other, provisions. Howard, of course, is the central figure. 
He is dressed in knee breeches, long, closely buttoned coat, ruffled wrists, 
and cocked hat. He is pointing to the miserable beings around him as he 
addresses the jailer, who stands hat in hand, and holding the ponderous 
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prison keys. His features agreed exactly with those delineated by Hollo- 
way in the India ink portrait already referred to. 

This is one of the most expressive pictures of the kind ever taken, and 
tells the story of Howard’s work at a single glance. It is extremely rare, 
and now almost impossible to obtain. The writer has two impressions, 
and another is in the Philadelphia library where it has been from time 
immemorial. 

Among the intimate friends of the philanthropist was the Rev. 
William Lawrence Brown, D.D., professor of theology in the Marischal 
college, Aberdeen, who furnished many anecdotes and reminiscences for 
Brown’s Life of Howard. Dr. Brown's original manuscripts of sixty-nine 
pages, attested by his autograph, belong to the writer; as its contents have 
already appeared in the Lz/e, of course they are not repeated. The intro- 
duction, however, may be appropriately quoted. “I regard it as one of 
the most pleasing circumstances of my life to have formed the acquaint- 
ance of this illustrious character, and as one of the most honourable and 
advantageous, as far as mind is concerned, to have acquired his attach- 
ment and friendship.” 

One of Howard’s greatest admirers was the poet William Hayley, who 
wrote the Eulogies of Howard, a vision. The original manuscript of this 
curious production in Hayley’s hand is now before the writer, a quarto of 
sixty-nine pages. In a letter to Nichols, the author says: “ The chief 
aim of this performance is to honour the memory of our departed friend, 
the excellent Howard, with a view to quicken and extend the generosity 
of the nation in subscribing to his monument. To show how much all 
ranks of men are interested in his glory, I have represented, in this visionary 
form, persons of different professions pronouncing different panegyrics on 
his incomparable character.” 

Briefly stated, this resembles somewhat an apotheosis and a rhapsody, 
but diametrically opposite to the hero’s wishes had he been consulted. 

The most interesting relic in possession of the writer is a fragment of 
Howard’s memorandum book, found amongst his effects after his death at 
Cherson, January 21, 1790, and brought to England by his servant, who 
died in an infirmary in Liverpool. The paper is small, and stained with 
age and exposure, but otherwise in excellent preservation. On the top of 
one page is the following sentiment, in Howard’s own large hand, in ink: 
“God grant that I may not be ashamed of, or a shame to my profession ; 
but may I be faithfull unto death holding fast the profession of my faith 
without wavering.” 

Then come these detached sentences in pencil, faint, but still discern- 
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ible: ‘‘ My salvation will be of free, rich grace. Is my main care to appear 
great in the eye of Man, or good in the Eye of God? What you have 
once wisely purposed, stick to as a Law not to be violated without Guilt, 
and mind not what others say of you; Fix your character and keep to it 
whether alone or in company: How happy shd. we be of saving our fellow 
Creatures from misery. All Drs. | Debtors] be by their Crs. [Creditors] to 
state a Bill; reasons for it in my publn. [publication]. The Lord my 
Helper & deliverer may I live to Thy Glory & made fit for ye better 
world endear thy word & ordain to.to. Psa 130.1 v. read it inc. He was 
1, describe this trouble 2 means to be delivered. Convict of Sin: 
more dependence of. 3. from an awful apprehension of the displeasure 
of God. 4. ye sense he has of his own impotence ' it is various in its 
degree. 4 the action is ye accuser of ye brethren. 5. it isa most salutary 
affliction.” 

Numerous half-penny tokens, commemorative of Howard, were put 
into circulation. Strange to say, his likeness on these was far more accu- 
rate than the engravings. One bore the motto, “ Remember the Debtors 
in Gaol,” and a device of Howard opening a prison, exclaiming, “ Go 
Forth!” 

Such are some of the relics of John Howard, who, in the cause of 
philanthropy, traveled fifty thousand miles, and spent thirty thousand 
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A HISTORIAN IN COLOR 


On the pages of colonial history the figure of John Trumbull stands out 
unique and interesting. He is unique because he was imprisoned in Eng- 
land on suspicion of being an American André, because Edmund Burke 
and Benjamin West were his bondsmen, because the French David wrested 
him from Parisian authorities, because he was an unsuccessful picture 
dealer and wine merchant. He is interesting as the son of a governor of 
Connecticut, as a university man, as an aide-de-camp of Washington, as a 
founder of art at Yale. Living in a land of soldiers, and in an atmosphere 
laden with the fragrance of true patriotism, his life in the field lost all 
novelty. It was not so with art. As his father once pithily remarked, 
“Connecticut is not Athens.” Art and artists had no existence in the 
war-enamored towns of New England. Thus to find in Trumbull not 
only a painter of repute, but one whom Thackeray called “the head of 
American art,” is certainly a phenomenon, and when considered in con- 
nection with his military service makes him a noteworthy character. 

Biographies of artists read alike, particularly those portions which relate 
the deeds of their childhood. They invariably decorate, as best they may, 
whatever surfaces admit of ornamentation. Trumbull was no exception 
to this rule. His father’s sand-covered floor served as his canvas, and it 
requires little effort of imagination to fancy the admiration or jealousy of 
the Uncas chief, Zachary, as he compared the rude sketclfes of the pale- 
faced child with the barbaric color creations of his own squaw. Yet the 
proper development of these talents was no easy task. Copley had left 
Boston, leaving no one in America capable of giving instruction. With a 
wild zeal for art, the young man hastened abroad and placed himself in 
the jaws of the British lion, from which he barely escaped. In this way he 
became a pupil .of West, and thus he learned his profession. It is asa 
historian, however, that he is conspicuous, and it is interesting to see how 
the medley of circumstances in which his life was spent influenced him in 
this direction, and affected his success. 

War always leaves its impress strongly stamped upon the mind of the 
soldier. No one can gaze upon the realistic canvases of Verestchagin and 
fail to realize that the painter himself witnessed the awful realities of bat- 
tle. So it was with Trumbull. Oftentimes the grandeur of a scene, even 
though accompanied by defeat and horror, touched his sense of beauty, 
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arousing that admiration for bursting shell and blazing city which made 
him essentially a war painter. His whole being was tinged by the Revo- 
lution. Perhaps this was due to the fact that he had seen various phases 
of the struggle. While he had shared ‘the luxury of the headquarters at 
Cambridge, he had also endured the campaign on Lake George, where he 
beheld the sufferings of the fever-stricken army as it slowly retreated to the 
Hudson. 

Nor was his life abroad without its effects. In New England the 
Trumbull family bore a proud name, and doubtless the home of the colo- 
nial governor was the rendezvous of many of the most prominent men in 
the political arena of those days. Thus in Europe there awaited the 
young artist the warm friendship of men no less famous than the habitués 
of his father’s house. Lafayette he knew intimately. In fact, the French 
general placed such confidence in Trumbull that he commissioned him to 
inform Washington regarding the true condition of France. This insight 
into the affairs of the country, together with the ghastly picture of the 
French Revolution which the streets of Paris presented, made the artist 
more thoroughly American and inspired him to push on in an enterprise 
dear to his heart. Long before he had conceived the plan of painting a 
series of pictures commemorating the most noteworthy scenes of the 
American Revolution, his own army experiences were engraven on his 
mind. The battle-field seemed easy to picture. As to the men who 
should loom up in the foreground—they were his friends. Paris, Berlin, 
and Dresden had already been enthusiastic over his works. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and John Adams had heartily commended his scheme. Everything 
promised success. At home there was a different feeling; there art 
afforded but a precarious foothold to the painter. Trumbull, however, 
believed that in the newly born republic there would be a demand for the 
engravings from these historical works. The result was contrary to his 
expectations. The infant nation recovering from war, and establishing 
herself in commercial lines, had no leisure to attend to the memorials of 
her own achievements. On this account the number of his subscribers was 
limited, but a more royal list could not at that time have been secured. 
Washington’s name was followed by those of Samuel Johnston, Alexander 
Hamilton, and John Jay. 

As a historian through his brush, Trumbull obtained a triumph in 
1798, when he was commissioned by the government to paint four large 
pictures illustrative of prominent scenes of the struggle for independence, 
to be placed in the capitol at Washington. This was indeed an oppor- 
tunity to immortalize the Revolution. It required seven years of labor, 
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yet it was labor well spent and well paid for. It is evident, however, that 
the artist had little conception of the importance of the work. His 
friend, L’Enfant, had just planned the city of Washington; the country 
was bounded by narrow limits; the capitol seemed rather the meeting 
place of local politicians than the assembly house for the senate and 
representatives of a vast nation. Doubtless it would have been a surprise 
‘to the artist if he could have looked forward a century to find these 
paintings gazed upon by the countless throngs which year after year 
pass through the rotunda of that important edifice. With untiring 
energy he continued in his work as a historian, intermingling the scenes 
of war with the portraits of many a distinguished officer and statesman, 
thus arousing that interest in Americana which at the present time exists 
so widely throughout the country. As Trumbull grew old, poverty bore 
heavily upon him. A number of unsalable pictures were on his hands. 
How it must have grieved the old artist to part with scraps of plate and 
furniture which were perhaps the last relics of his early home at Lebanon. 
It suddenly occurred to him that some institution of learning might desire 
to have his collection. He writes: “I first thought of Harvard college, 
my alma mater, but she was rich and amply endowed. I then thought 
of Yale; although not my alma mater, yet she was within my native state 
and poor.” The university at New Haven was not slow to act. She 
gave him an ample annuity for life, at the same time securing for herself 
his valuable pictures. The present treasury building she reared as his 
gallery, and gave it his name. Finally, at his death his dust was made 
part of the campus, thus forever uniting Yale with one whom she affec- 
tionately calls an “‘ artist and patriot” and whom she would be proud to 
claim as an alumnus. 


Chu. Urey Wee 


New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 














THE SUCCESSFUL NOVEL OF FIFTY-SIX YEARS AGO 
“HORSE SHOE ROBINSON” 
[ Zhird Chapter, continued from page 214.] 


Captain Butler was finally conducted to his apartment, and a half-hour 
later Captain Jermyn came to break to him the unhappy tidings that he 
was to receive his sentence, and, being conducted back to the court, he 
was told that he was immediately to “‘ be shot to death.” 

“Here isa letter,” exclaimed one of the officers of the court at this 
juncture, “which I have just found under my sword belt. It seems from 
its address to contain matter of moment. How it came here does not ap- 
pear!” Upon the outside of this letter was written, For life or death, with 
speed! A\l eyes were turned upon it, as Colonel Innis opened and read the 
enforced words of Edgar St. Jermyn. He at first pronounced it a clever 
forgery, with a smile of derision, but Captain St. Jermyn turned pale as he 
took it in hishand. “ This is no trick; it ismy brother’s own handwriting,” 
he said, and he argued so eloquently that the execution was delayed. At 
this juncture a trooper rode into the camp with the startling news that 
Sumter had defeated three hundred of their men on the Catawba, cap- 
turing all who were not killed and fifty or sixty wagons of stores. On 
being asked if Sumter was approaching, the messenger said “ no,” he 
was still tending northward. 

Meanwhile David Ramsay had departed with Mary Musgrove for her 
father’s mill, and Horse Shoe’s horse had been quickly saddled, also one 
for Christopher Shaw and another for St. Jermyn, and they started for the 
“ Devil’s Ladder,” a wild spot some twenty miles to the north, in a defile 
of the mountains known only to some of the woodsmen. The prisoner 
was bound by a surcingle to the horse’s back, Horse Shoe remarking, with 
grim humor: “ Fast bind, fast find, is a good rule in the dark: I take no 
pleasure in oncommoding you, but it is my intention to lead your horse 
by the rein to-night, and this friend of mine will keep in the rear. It is 
military punctilium to tell you this.” They reached their destination 
about daylight, the last part of their journey following the ascending 
course of a brook, fringed with a profusion of bush and brier. On a 
high point among the cliffs they rested, and the prisoner was allowed to 
dismount, and rest and refresh himself, for Horse Shoe was provided with 
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tempting eatables from Mrs. Ramsay’s storehouse. The next morning, a 
little after sunrise, as Horse Shoe was holding the watch on the outer 
ledge, where he could see the approaches to the valley, he heard a noise 
as of something breaking through the bushes on the margin of the brook, 
and presently saw a man on horseback picking his way towards him, who 
every now and then hallooed cheerfully, as if in search of a Jost com- 
panion. ‘“ Who goes there?” and the quick response, “A friend to 
Horse Shoe Robinson,” disclosed a friend indeed. John Ramsay, on his 
way from Sumter with despatches to Colonel Williams, had turned aside 
to visit his parents, and thus learned of Butler’s danger, and how well 
Mary Musgrove had played her part in the delivery of the letter from St. 
Jermyn which had delayed Butler’s execution. He saw the whole situa- 
tion at a glance, and the necessity for immediate action. His home and 
family were in peril, and the absence of Christopher Shaw would bring the 
Musgroves into trouble. Thus he had briskly followed Horse Shoe to 
take Christopher’s place, and send him home, and, if possible, take the 
prisoner to the camp of Williams. 

He was not long in laying his plans before Horse Shoe, and the hill 
was speedily descended. Christopher started for the mill, and Horse 
Shoe and Ramsay, with the prisoner, forded the Ennoree, and plunged 
into the deep forest beyond. In a few hours they reached an open 
country, inhabited chiefly by tory families, and rested in a thicket until 
after dark, prosecuting their tiresome journey slowly during the night. 
At break of day Ramsay ordered St. Jermyn to exchange clothes with 
him, and he was transformed into a gay young officer of the enemy’s line. 
As they moved on, Horse Shoe surveyed the prisoner with a smile, then 
said, with austerity : “ Ride now like the honest whig you look, or I mought 
find occasion to do a discomfortable thing by putting a bullet through and 
through you.” 

They had not proceeded far when they heard voices and light laughter 
from among the trees by the roadside, and became in the next breath 
aware that a squad of loyalist cavalry were but a few paces distant. 
“ They are upon us,” exclaimed Ramsay; “take care of the prisoner, 
retreat rapidly, leave me to myself, meet me at the Blockhouse” (the 
appointed rendezvous with Williams) ; and while Horse Shoe wheeled his 
horse and struck that of the prisoner, whispering, ‘Fly, your life is in 
your horse’s heels,” Ramsay dashed across the open field in full view of 
the enemy with the speed of a whirlwind. The clever ruse was a success. 
The troopers thought they had aided in the escape of one of their own 
officers, and formed a platoon to cut of the pursuit, making no attempt 
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to follow Horse Shoe. Ramsay did not pause until he had crossed the 
Saluda and advanced a considerable distance on the opposite bank, 
where, to his great delight, he met a look-out party of Williams’s regiment, 
which had reached the Blockhouse the preceding evening; and Colonel 
Elijah Clarke, since the fall of Charleston employed in keeping together 
the few patriots in that part of Carolina near the Savannah who were 
ready to be mustered any moment at a preconcerted signal, and Colonel 
Isaac Shelby, who was prepared to summon followers from the mountain 
region, were fortunately with Williams, having just arrived by appointment. 
These three gallant officers were organizing that combination of resistance 
to British rule which proved such a striking feature in the history of the 
Revolution at the South, and which it was the special mission of Butler to 
promote. Ere long Horse Shoe came up with his prisoner, to the joy of 
all, having pursued his journey without molestation since the adventure 
of Ramsay. 

In the camp of Innis tidings came during the same day of the victory 
at Camden; and rumors also that Sumter had been attacked by Tarleton 
and defeated. There was wild excitement throughout the camp. The 
officers formed themselves into groups and made merry over their cups, 
and the men drank and huzzaed. In the midst of the tumult Connelly’s 
troopers returned and reported the successful escape, as they supposed, of 
young St. Jermyn; they had seen him burst away from his captors, with his 
horse’s head turned toward Innis’s camp; and they were handsomely com- 
mended by Innis for having favored his retreat, who, indeed, at once 
ordered the execution of Butler, saying: “‘ We must get that job off our 
hands; to-morrow we shall move towards Catawba.” 

Mr. Kennedy’s description of the tragic scene, when Butler was again 
led forth to be shot, is one of intense interest, and occupies several pages. 
He was denied the use of pen and paper, and treated with the utmost rigor. 
Of Captain Jermyn, whom he met outside his prison-door, he asked that 
he might be buried as then dressed, and with so much earnestness that the 
promise was given. The escort moved slowly across the plain towards 
the river-bank where the execution was to take place, with funeral observ- 
ances. Meanwhile there was a sudden commotion at headquarters, caused 
by the hasty arrival of a mounted patrol, crying: “ We are followed ; they'll 
be here in an instant!” At the same moment a cloud of dust was seen 
rising above the trees in the direction of the road on the Ennoree, and by 
the time the commander had shouted “To arms!” the cavalry of Williams 
came into full view and charged upon the royalists with telling force, while 
a second and third corps, led respectively by Shelby and Clarke, galloped 
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upon the two flanks of the encampment. Never was a surprise more com- 
plete. Innis sprang to his horse and succeeded in inspiring a few of his 
men to fight, but they only took post behind trees and fired in a desultory 
fashion. The leaders of the continentals saw their advantage in the con- 
fusion of the royalists,and pressed forward. Side by side in the thickest of 
_ the battle, with a restless and desperate valor that nothing could withstand, 
were Horse Shoe Robinson and John Ramsay. Buty to their great disap- 
pointment, Butler could not be found. When Innis saw that it was a total 
rout for his party, he fled as fast as spur and sword could urge his horse 
onward. But Horse Shoe was close behind him, and with one broad sweep 
of his sword dislodged him from his saddle and left him bleeding on the 
ground. Captain St. Jermyn, with Curry and some others who had 
mounted their horses to escort Butler to his doom, fled on the first 
approach of Williams, taking the prisoner with them. 

The condition of the country was such that Williams made no effort to 
carry off his prisoners, with the exception of three or four officers: the forces 
of the enemy were too strong in the vicinity. He simply buried the dead, 
cared for the wounded, allowed his troops to refresh themselves from the 
captured stores, and at daylight next morning there were no traces of the 
continentals to be seen on the field, which was abandoned to the loyalist 
prisoners and their wounded comrades. Williams had gone with much 
despatch to the mountains, and encamped in a sequestered nook called 
Fair Forest. This engagement is known in history as the battle of Mus- 
grove Mill, and was one of the important victories of the summer of 1780, 

Among the spoils Williams captured the document containing the pro- 
ceedings of the Innis court-martial, and perceiving its malignity, deter- 
mined to submit the whole matter to Lord Cornwallis and demand that 
Butler be placed at once under the protection of the laws of war. The 
spirited paper was prepared and an officer directed to proceed with it, 
under a flag of truce, to the headquarters of the British general. It was 
then decided that Horse Shoe and John Ramsay should venture back 
towards the Ennoree and apply themselves to the service of Butler. Horse 
Shoe was armed with a letter from Williams which was to inform the com- 
mandant of any post of the loyalists whom it might concera, that an 
application had been made to Cornwallis in Butler’s behalf, and that the 
severest retaliation would be exercised upon the prisoners in Williams’s cus- 
tody for any violence offered to an American officer. They shaped their 
course directly to the Ramsay farm, and were shocked to find the house 
had disappeared, and in its place a few upright frame-posts, scorched black, 
a stone chimney with its ample fireplace, and a heap of ashes, were all that 
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remained. John Ramsay put spurs to his horse and galloped to the ruins. 
It was for him a moment of intense distress. “The savages have done 
their worst,” he said. The barn—all the outbuildings, indeed—was gone 
also. In the distance, about a quarter of a mile, were some negro cabins, 
and with eager haste our horsemen rode to them, finding both Mr. and 
Mrs. Ramsay. They learned that a few of the retreating loyalists on the 
day of battle paused long enough to set the buildings on fire; and that 
Butler had been first taken to Blackstocks, but a day or two later was 
placed in Musgrove’s house at the mill, to be kept a close prisoner there. 

Just after dusk that evening Horse Shoe and John Ramsay were guid- 
ing their horses cautiously by a tedious detour (partly through forest 
paths) towards the mill, hoping for some means of communication with 
the family of the miller. When within about two miles of the place they 
left their horses fastened in a thicket and maneuvered on foot. When 
they were near enough to see a light in the window, Horse Shoe seated 
himself under a tree, and Ramsay reconnoitered alone. It was after ten 
o’clock when Ramsay came back, accompanied by Mary Musgrove. It 
was the maiden herself who explained that she heard her lover’s signal, 
and made an excuse to leave the room and slipped through the garden, 
and followed the whistling as folks say they follow a jack o’ lantern; 
“and so by a countermarch we came round the meadow and through the 
woods here,” added Ramsay. Mary informed them that about twenty 
men were detailed to guard the prisoner, and that the orders were for 
him to be kept at the miller’s house until it was settled what was to be 
done with him. Colonel Innis was ill and had been carried out of the 
neighborhood. “Can you give him a letter?”’ asked Horse Shoe. Mary 
explained that she had to pretend she knew much less about Butler than 
she really did, but she thought she could manage to have a letter placed 
in his hands. It was the piece of writing from Williams that Horse Shoe 
wished to have conveyed to Butler, as it might save him from harm ; and 
the girl was, if possible, to tell him personally that his faithful friends 
were in the neighborhood. ‘We will be here again to-morrow night,” 
said Horse Shoe, “so that if he has any message for us he can send it by 
you. But be very careful how you are seen talking with him by the 
guards, for if they should suspect you it will spoil all.” 

Allen Musgrove was allowed to visit the prisoner as a spiritual coun- 
selor, and was sometimes alone with him in his chamber. Mary told her 
father of her midnight interview with Butler’s friends, and the good man 
placed the letter from Williams safely in the prisoner’s hands. This pro- 
duced the most cheering effect upon Butler, and he resolved to write to 
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Philip Lindsay and ask him to contradict the principal accusation against 
him, that which related to his pretended design of delivering Lindsay 
over to the wrath of the republican government. Whatever Lindsay’s 
antipathy to him might be, he relied upon his high sense of truth for 
protection. He would appeal to Mildred, also, to fortify her father’s state- 
ment, and thus satisfy Cornwallis of the groundless character of this 
charge. Mary Musgrove managed to convey writing materials to Butler— 
the paper in the family bible, and the ink-horn and pen in her pocket—as 
she spread his little table for dinner; and when the letters were written, and 
directions given for Horse Shoe to convey the two letters with all possible 
haste to the Dove Cote, the same were placed in her hands for delivery. 
But the course of her romantic interviews with Ramsay did not run 
smoothly on the second evening. She heard his signal as she stood on the 
porch of her father’s dwelling; somie of the royalist officers were there 
also, and she could not go out unobserved. The whistling freshened upon 
the evening air and the tune came forth blithely and boldly, showing that 
the wayfarer was trudging down the main road towards the mill. It 
halted, and the whistling continued, with no symptom of retreat. Mary, 
while trying to exhibit her unconcern, was in an agony of mind. Pres- 
ently the officer on duty ordered two files “to patrol the road and see 
who was making himself so merry.” ‘It is not worth your while to be 
sending after Adam Gordon: he is only half-witted; and almost the only 
thing he does for a living is to come down of nights here to the mill-dam 
and bob for eels. If it was not for that his mother would go many a day 
without a meal,” said Mary, carelessly. ‘‘ No matter, we will bring Adam 
in,” said the officer. But after an absence of half an hour the patrol came 
back and reported that the person they were in quest of had left the 
place, and in the darkness they had no clew to follow him. 

Mary retired to her own room, but rose early in the morning and hur- 
ried to the mill to consult with her cousin Christopher, who, to avert 
suspicion from the family, had offered his services to the British, and 
been appointed quartermaster, or purveyor, for the little garrison during 
Butler’s confinement—a post that did not interfere much with his daily 
work in the mill. He listened to Mary’s story, and said he had provisions 
to collect in the vicinity and she might go with him, as if'to buy eggs or 
something for the table, and they would go to David Ramsay with the 
letters, The guard suspected nothing, and soon the maiden and her 
escort were on their horses, cantering over the road. They found Horse 
Shoe and John Ramsay concealed in one of the negro huts, and after a 
consultation in David Ramsay’s cabin, it was resolved that Horse Shoe 
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should start at once for the Dove Cote, taking the route through the 
mountain country of North Carolina, as least likely to be invested with 
troops of the enemy. He was to travel at night only, through the most 
perilous part of his journey. The letters were sewed into a leathern 
pouch, which was buckled about his body by a strap inside his clothes ; 
his firearms were in order, and provisions stowed away for himself and 
horse, and when daylight disappeared he rode forth with as stout a heart 
as ever went with knight of chivalry to the field of romantic renown. 

The days rolled by—many of them. One bright September morning, 
as Mildred Lindsay was riding with her brother Henry along the road at 
some distance from the Dove Cote, a flock of wild turkeys beguiled her 
escort into a race across the fields, and she waited in her saddle by the 
roadside for his return. Presently she saw a traveler on horseback 
approaching, both man and horse bearing the marks of long and fatiguing 
service. With respectful salutation, the rider paused and addressed her. 
“If I mought be so bold, ma’am, how far mought it be to a river they call 
the Rockfish?” “It is scarce two miles away,” she said. “And there is, 
if I don’t disremember, a house kept by the widow Dimock—the Blue 
Ball—and about two miles beyont is Squire Lindsay’s, a place they call 
the Dove Cote?” he continued, inquiringly. ‘‘ Does your business take 
you there?” asked Mildred. “ Beg pardon, ma’am, but I am an old 
sodger, and warry about answering questions that consarn myself. I sup- 
pose I mought see Mr. Lindsay?” “ Pray, sir, tell me what brings you 
here, and who you are. I myself live at the Dove Cote,” exclaimed the 
lady. “Then, mayhap, you mought have hearn of one Arthur Butler?” 

“ Horse Shoe Robinson!” shouted Henry, rushing into the road with 
a large turkey in his hand which he had shot, and greeted the traveler 
warmly, asking in the same breath with his sister about Butler. They 
soon learned what the reader already knows, and all three rode toward 
the Dove Cote with celerity. The letters were read and reread, and the 
situation of Butler discussed with anxious faces. Horse Shoe learned 
that Squire Lindsay was absent, that he had left home in company with 
Mr. Tyrrel, whose servant, James Curry, had been concerned in ambush- 
ing Butler at Grindall’s Ford. Horse Shoe suspected Tyrrel was on 
mischief bent, and Mildred, alive to the possibility of Tyrrel’s villainy, 
declared she would go to Cornwallis herself and expose the whole 
affair to his lordship. Horse Shoe tried to dissuade her from such an 
expedition in vain. “It is onpossible for you to know what you would 
have to put up with. Mr. Henry and me can take the letter,” he said. 


“I may not trust my letters—I must go myself; my brother and I will 
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form some good excuse that shall take us through safely: and you will 
protect me?” “ Sartinly, ma’am; I will stand by you through all chances, 
if you go.” As Horse Shoe disappeared, to rest and refresh himself at 
Mildred’s order, Henry said: “ Sister, you never thought a better thought, 
and you never contrived a better act than just taking this matter in hand 
yourself, under mine and Horse Shoe’s protection. We can finish the 
thing in two or three weeks, and when I have seen you safe home I'll go 
and join the Rangers.” 

The following day the little party started on their hazardous and uncer- 
tain journey, accompanied by Isaac, the trusty gardener. They were well 
provided with necessaries, and the saddle-bags of Horse Shoe were stuffed 
with a plethora, of provisions. Mildred left a letter to be handed her 
father should he return before herself, but no information was given to 
any one in the household concerning the object or route of their travels. 
There were then few inns in the thinly settled districts; thus Henry took 
it upon himself to learn where the gentlemen’s seats could be found, that 
they might secure accommodations whenever his sister’s comfort required 
it. They followed the mountain paths chiefly, and not until the fifth day 
from the Dove Cote did they cross the river Dan and enter North Caro- 
lina, where they took quite a detour to avoid meeting any part of Gates’s 
shattered army at Hillsborough. They were told that Cornwallis was near 
the Waxhaws. The country over which Mildred rode was a dreary waste 
of pine forest, through which a sandy road crept in melancholy shade. A 
few huts were passed, the inmates ‘exhibiting signs of squalid poverty; 
but the inhabitants lived chiefly on the banks of the streams, which were 
some twenty to thirty miles apart. After several days they came into an 
open country, where Horse Shoe posed as Mr. Lindsay’s gardener, and 
was called Stephen Foster, and Isaac acted as Mildred’s waiting man. 

The travelers stopped one night, very much fatigued, at the little cabin 
of a continental soldier named Wingate, who was serving under Francis 
Marion; and they were all comfortably asleep except Horse Shoe, when 
about midnight an armed trooper rode furiously up to the door of the 
dwelling and struck several rapid blows upon it, shouting: ‘‘ Mrs. Wingate, 
for God’s sake open your door quickly: the tories are afoot—open to Dick 
Peyton!” ‘ Bloody Spur—is it you?” cried the woman, appearing. He 
hurriedly explained that a gang of tories who had been thieving and burn- 
ing as far as Waggaman were on the road, and would reach that house in less 
than half an hour. “How many mought there be of them?” asked Horse 
Shoe, awake in every fibre, and when told there were between two and three 
hundred, he ‘roused his party without ceremony. For a few minutes 
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everything was in confusion; Bloody Spur sprang from his horse to help 
his comrade’s wife remove a few articles of value, and drive the cattle into 
the swamp. Meanwhile the marauders were heard laughing and rattling 
their sabers not far distant, just as Mildred was placed on her horse and, 
with Henry by her side, rode into the darkness in an opposite direction, 
followed by Isaac and Horse Shoe, the latter taking the precaution to learn 
of Bloody Spur that about a mile distant a path struck into the woods on 
the right; “it will lead you up the river to the falls of Pedee; if you should 
meet any of Marion’s men, tell them what you have seen—and say Dick 
Peyton will be along close after you.” They rode swiftly, and from the 
diverging road, through an opening in the trees, saw the cabin on fire from 
which they had just escaped. For an hour or more in the black darkness 
they hurried on, totally ignorant of the country through which they were 
passing, when suddenly they were challenged at one of the outposts of 
General Marion’s camp. Horse Shoe asked to see the general himself, say- 
ing he had a report to make to him for Dick Peyton, and they were guided 
through several thickets and across a morass to a thinly timbered piece of 
woodland, where were encamped in the rudest fashion of the bivouac some 
two hundred cavalry. Sentinels were pacing their limits on the outskirts, 
and small bodies of patrols on horseback moved across the encampment 
with the regularity of military discipline. The strangers were conducted 
to a large tree, near which a group of officers were seated on the ground. 
“ Make way for a squad of travelers picked up on the road ; they wish to see 
General Marion,” said the scout in a loud voice. Mildred alighted, and 
was conducted to a bank, where a few blankets were thrown down. “ This 
is but an uncouth resting-place, though heartily at your service,” said 
the officer in attendance. Presently Mildred observed an alert figure 
approaching with a quick step—a man who wore the blue and buff uniform 
of the staff, with a pair of epaulets, a buckskin belt, and a three-cornered 
hat. He was short, of delicate frame, with bright dark eyes and sharp, 
decided features. ‘General Marion, madam, is too happy to have his poor 
camp honored by the visit of a lady,” was his courteous greeting. ‘“ They 
tell me the tories were so uncivil as to break in upon your slumbers to-night, 
and it adds greatly to my grudge against them.” In the brief conversa- 
tion that followed, Mildred told him her father’s name and of her travels 
under the protection of her brother and servants. But General Marion 
recognized Horse Shoe, and asked him to step aside and relate the 
particulars of the attack upon Wingate’s cabin. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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[Continued from page 225] 


ARKANSAS 





One of the Southern central states. 
Area, 53,045 square miles; 240 miles 
north and south, 285 miles east and 
west. Latitude, 33° to 36° 30’ N.; lon- 
gitude, 89° 45’ to 94° 40’ W. Arkansas 
is the French and Spanish spelling of a 
native local name (pronounced Arkan- 
saw ; see 1881), meaning, doubtful ; 
possibly “smoky water.”’ State motto, 
“ Regnant Populi ”’=“ The people rule.” 
Nicknames: “ The Bear State,” ‘“ The 
Toothpick State ’’—the latter from “ Ar- 
kansas’ toothpick,” z.c., a bowie knife. 

1541, May. Hernando de Soto en- 
tered the territory at present covered by 
the state, ascending the St. Francis 
river and spending several weeks in ex- 
ploration. 

1673. Jacques Marquette and Louis 
Joliet descend the Mississippi to the 


Arkansas, and return to Canada. “ Ar- 


kansas” first appears on Marquette’s 
map. 
1680. Partial exploration by Louis 


Hennepin, the Jesuit missionary. 

1682. Robert Cavalier La Salle takes 
possession of Arkansas Post for the 
French crown. 

1685. A French settlement formed 
at Arkansas Post under the Chevalier de 
Tonte. 

1718. John Law, the English finan- 
cier, obtains a grant of one hundred and 
forty-four square miles on Arkansas 
river, near Quapaw village, and estab- 
lished a colony of French and Germans, 
which was soon abandoned. 

1750 (about). A Spanish fort built 
on the Arkansas river, about sixty miles 
above its mouth; site subsequently 
known as the “Fort.” Don Carlos de 
Villemont, governor, succeeded by Val- 
liére, under the French régime, the whole 
region being known as Louisiana. 

1765. Louisiana, including Arkansas, 
ceded to Spain by France. 

1803. By purchase of Louisiana from 
France, Arkansas passes into the posses- 
sion of the United States and becomes 
the District of New Madrid. 

1806. Lieutenant Jas. B. Wilkerson, 
U.S.A., with a party in two canoes, ex- 
plores the Arkansas river from its head- 
waters to the mouth. 
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Estimated population, 1,062, 


1810, 
excluding Indians. 


1812. Missouri territory organized, 
including Arkansas as a county. 

1819, March 2. Territory of Arkan- 
sas formed, with the seat of government 
at Arkansas Post; James Miller of New 
Hampshire as governor till 1825. 

1820. Population by fourth United 
States census, 14,255. 

1821. Seat of government removed 
to Little Rock (Le petit Rocher, as 
distinguished from Le Grand Rocher by 
the French). 

“A Journal of Travels into Arkansas 
Territory during the year 1819.” By 
Thomas Nutall, F.L.S. Published in 
Philadelphia. 

1824. Forty families living at Little 
Rock. : 

1825-1829. George Izard, governor. 

1829-1835. John Pope, governor. 

1830. Population by fifth United 
States census, 30,388. 


1835-1836. William S. Fulton, gov- 
ernor. 

1836, June 15. Admitted to the 
Union. James S. Conway, governor, till 


1840. Population by sixth United 
States census, 97,574. 


1840-1844. Archibald Yell, gov- 
ernor. 

1844-1847. Thomas S. Drew, gov- 
ernor. 

1847. Publication “ The Arkansas 
Review.” By J. Welch. Washington. 

1849-1852. John S. Roane, gover- 
nor. Population by seventh census, 
209,897. 

1852.. John R. Hampton, acting 
governor. 


Elias N. Conway, gov- 


1852-1860. 
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ernor. Population by eighth census, 
435,450- 
1853. Congressional grant of several 


million acres of government lands to the 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
railway, also to the Little Rock and 
Fort Smith railway. 

1860, December 20. Address to the 
legislature by David Hubbard, commis- 
sioner from Alabama, advocating seces- 
sion. 

1860-1862. 
ernor. 

1861, January 5. A large meeting at 
Van Buren favors co-operation rather 
than secession. 

February 18. By a vote of 27,412 
against 15,826 the state decides to hold 
a convention to consider the question of 
secession. 

March 4-17. Meeting of the state con- 
vention ; compromise measures adopted. 

May 6. State convention reassem- 
bles, and passes an ordinance of seces- 
sion by a vote of 69 to 1. 

May 18. Arkansas admitted as one 
of the Confederate states. 

June-July. Guerilla warfare begins 
in the northern counties. 

December. By the end of the year 
the state had furnished 21,500 men for 
the Confederate service. 

1862. Thomas Fletcher, acting gov- 
ernor; Harris Flanigen, governor till 
1864. 

February 18. All able-bodied men 
called out by the governor for military 
service under the Confederate flag. 

February 18. United States troops 
under General Samuel R. Curtis enter 
the state from Missouri. 

February 19. Engagement near Su- 


Henry M. Rector, gov- 
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gar creek crossing; General Curtis 
defeats the Confederates under Gen- 
erals Price and McCullough. 

March 6, 7, 8. Battle of Pea Ridge ; 
General Curtis defeats the Confed- 
erates under Generals Van Dorn and 
Price. 

May 19. Skirmish near Searcy. 

1862, August. Destruction of Con- 
federate ram “ Arkansas’’ by the Fed- 
eral gunboats under Captain (afterward 
Admiral) Porter. 

August. John S. Phelps appointed 
military governor for the United States. 

September 22. Emancipation proc- 
lamation of President Lincoln. 

October. Engagement at Cross Hol- 
lows ; General Herron defeats Confed- 
erates. ; 

November 28. General Blunt defeats 
Confederates under General Marmaduke. 

December 7. Battle of Prairie Grove ; 
Blunt and Herron defeat Confederates 
under Hindman ; loss about 1,000 men 
on each side. 

1863, January 1. Emancipation proc- 
lamation goes into effect ; 111,104 slaves 
liberated in Arkansas. 

January 11. Arkansas Post (Fort 
Hindman) captured by Federals under 
General McClernand, aided by gunboats 
under Commodore Porter. The fort 
was destroyed. 

July 4. Helena captured by United 
States troops under General Prentiss. 

July 31. General Steele assumes 
command of the military ‘district. 


September 10. Occupation of Little 
Rock by the Union forces under Gen- 
eral Davidson. 

1864-1868. Isaac Murphy, governor. 

1864, January 1. Organized Confed- 
erate force 21,700 within the state. 

January 8-22. Union convention at 
Little Rock; organization of a provis- 
ional government under Isaac Murphy. 

April 14. Adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment abolishing slavery. 

September 26. Meeting of rebel leg- 
islature with thirteen senators and forty 
representatives. 

1865. Reorganization of the state 
under national laws. About 50,000 men 
altogether served with the Confederate 
colors, and 13,000 with those of the 
United States. 

1867. Major-General E. O. C. Ord, 
military governor for the United States. 

April 15. General Ord forbids the 
meeting of the legislature. 

December 28. General Irwin Mc- 
Dowell becomes military governor of 
the district, with General Gillem in 
charge at Little Rock. 

1868, January 7. Constitutional con- 
vention at Little Rock to adopt new 
constitution. 

1868-1871. Powell Clayton, governor. 
Summary measure to repress lawless- 
ness by Governor Clayton. 

1869, May 30. Memorial Day ob- 
served for the first time. 

1870. Development of the Arkansas 
Hot Springs as a resort for invalids. 


(To be continued.) 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS 
1824-1892 


At all points where the man of letters might touch and influence the life of the 
day, for a long generation past the man of action has found George William Curtis 
either facing him or at his side to guide him. In moral reform, in social ameliora- 
tion, in the very important task of sweetening the literary mood and elevating the 
literary tone of America, he has been a steady and always available worker; a 
friend to the painter and sculptor and architect, when these could be helped by 
the pen; to the scholarly traveler who carried our sunny American temperament 
to the old world and brought home to us the Italian and Spanish charm, the 
Mauritanian color, the Egyptian mystery, the culture of Germany. In his sub- 
urban home he stood at the harbor wharf, as it were, to welcome the masters of 
song, and no skilled instrument of music reached our shores which did not call 
him to the city. The actor who promised a refining touch to our stage found in 
him an entertainer and friend; the singer was sure of a welcome, and not only, 
“first” nights, but great nights, at the opera or concert received inspiration from 
his presence. 

It is rare, indeed, that half a world lies at a man’s feet in its pioneer stage, with 
all its civilizing work to do. But this was true of America fifty years ago, when we 
get our first glimpse of Mr. Curtis. It was the period of rough slashing in the 
wilderness. No music, no song, no art but that which went to Europe for encour- 
agement and came home to perish; no literature to criticise, no critics to establish 
a standard for every form of literature. There were omnivorous readers in every 
farmhouse, and dreamers of dreams on every log-wagon ; and there were sons of 
clergymen in all the hamlets of New England prepared to live out those dreams in 
phalansteries. It is in one of those moral incubators that we first come upon Mr. 
Curtis—not yet a reformer himself, but, like Hawthorne, a near observer. Ripley 
was holding the goad to the most unruly ox-team that was ever set to drag the 
unhewn timber of this world ; Margaret Fuller was rhapsodizing from the top of 
the ox-cart; Emerson was not far away—a good-natured and perhaps somewhat 
anxious watcher. Thoreau was in the woods chasing aboriginal ideas ; Lowell in 
a corner of Concord, about that time, laughing. All were, at bottom, poets, or of 
the poetizing temperament, not then set apart as a class by themselves, but straining 
to finish the job of clearing the wilderness in time for the evening song ; and that 
song has echoes of an amusing and exhilarating variety. Scarcely a man at Brook 
Farm, or in its neighborhood, did precisely what he thought himself born to do; 
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and the pupils, like Curtis, did not escape the constraint which ruled the future of 
their masters. Genius tries all schools before it builds its own, and the lantern of 
foresight at no time shines over any considerable stretch of our path ahead. Who 
could have seen his way from Brook Farm to the New York Sua, or the Zribune, 
or the Easy Chair of Harpers? But the touch of the Farm was on Curtis, and the 
associations begun in those days were the associations of his life. With infinite 
modifications of circumstance—Nile notes, the New England platform, the editorial 
chair—he was the result of the idealizing spirit, the poet’s atmosphere of the tran- 
scendental period ; and that atmosphere was the breath of life to American letters. 
It was because he lived at a time when the poet felt assured of being a necessity 
to the world that Mr. Curtis’s life, when it came to be one of a literary character, 
touched the world at all points. This may have been a loss to the man of genius, 
but what a gain it has been, through a long generation, to America ! 

The enthusiasms of youth burn more softly in the breast of manhood. If they 
burn out wholly, as a rule, it were better that the man should die. Such, however, 
was not the case with Curtis. He lived to see the end of the flaring of transcen- 
dentalism ; but the seeds of fire were in him as they were in so many of the young 
men of New England, and whenever an altar was to be kindled for home and 
country, his was one of the first brands to be laid on. Forty years ago he was 
doing stout work for the rising literature, but edging into the forefront of the anti- 
slavery fight. When the fight was fought out, he might have “gone abroad to lie 
for his native land.” He preferred to stay at home and tell the truth about some 
of her secret sappers ; and with what grace he told it! 

He was a soldier in many fights, but not a strategist. Like Washington he lost 
more battles than he gained, but each defeat somehow brought him nearer to the 
enemy's capital. The anti-slavery fight was won by disasters. ‘The civil service 
reform, whose last camp is near the enemy’s stronghold, has been slowly edging 
“on to Richmond” by what seem to be unsuccessful assaults, The reform will 
get there, even though its bravest leader is taken from the field. He was a man so 
constituted and so instituted that he could not but take the right as his cause, 
and to such a man is due the serenity of the gods. Few men ever saw Mr. Curtis 
angry. Anger is the weapon of a man without resources; and moral warfare, he 
knew, has all the forces of time in its reserves. With him, however, it grew to be 
a serious warfare. Before fifty it was difficult to detach him from literature. After 
fifty it was only on occasions that he would return to purely literary work with no 
purpose of reform in it. This we say without forgetting the monthly evenings in 
the Easy Chair. These are to us the after-dinner talk of the man of affairs when 
the real work of the day is over, the more racy and enticing because the events 
of the day have been stirring. They are the f/ay of the mind—delightful as pas- 
time, even beyond the most graceful play of our essayists. They have for a long 
time served to show us what we have lost in brushing away with our most utili- 
tarian science the essayists of a past generation. Expanded essays, enriched by 
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more learning, and touching on deeper experiences, have been the occasional 
orations called out by the death of his old comrades in letters or in reform. For 
these, besides the graces of a voice and manner and an art not surpassed by any 
since Wendell Phillips died, he has drawn out stores from a wide reading, an ex- 
tended activity, and a long converse with the richest minds. When a man of 
capacity walks arm in arm with a university, much will spill in; and how many 
universities has a man locked arms with who has had intimacies with a Thackeray, 
an Emerson, a Lowell! But a more serious purpose has associated itself with all 
the work and play of his later years ; and when his essays are no longer read, his 
name will be stamped on the best page of our political history in its connection 
with civil service reform. Of many other things he has been a part; of this it 
has seemed at times as if he were the whole. 

The charm of Mr. Curtis’s personality affected everyone with whom he came 
in direct contact, and everyone who had seen him and heard him speak ; it was 
known by report to many thousands more, and was easily to be inferred from 
almost every line he wrote. An accurate description of the impression his pres- 
ence made upon the mind and ear follows an account, in the Zimes, of his stirring 
and memorable speech at the Chicago Convention of 1860: 

“While this was a remarkable triumph, it does not fairly indicate Mr. Curtis’s 
power as an orator. His public speech was, on occasion, very stirring ; but it was 
still more persuasive, enlightening, and convincing. If it had a fault, it was its 
faultlessness, The orator’s charm was felt the moment he arose. His form was 
manly, strongly built, and exquisitely graceful.. His head was of noble cast and 
bearing, his features rugged but firmly cut; his forehead was square, broad, and 
massive ; his lips full and mobile, and of classic modeling ; his eyes of blue-gray, 
large, deep set under shaggy brows, lighted the shadow as with an altar flame, so 
pure, so gentle, and so profound was their expression. His voice was a most for- 
tunate organ. Deep, musical, yielding without apparent effort the happy inflec- 
tions suggested by the thought or feeling, clear and bright in the lighter passages, 
ringing now like a bugle, now tender and flutelike, and now vibrating in solemn 
organ notes that hushed the intense emotion it aroused.” — Zhe Critic. 


LOUIS XIV. AND WILLIAM III. 


In 1692, the strong fortress of Namur was besieged and taken by the French 
army, under the personal command of the king. Of all his conquests this gratified 
him the most. Namur was a place of great strength ; it had been deemed impreg- 
nable ; it was defended by one of the most famous of living engineers; the army 
of William III. was encamped near by, but was unable to relieve the town. The 
victory was enthusiastically applauded by Louis’ subjects, and he did not hesitate 
to express his own approbation of his own conduct. In his delight he conde- 
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scended to patronize his opponent. Some criticised the Prince of Orange, he said, 
because he did not hazard a battle in the endeavor to relieve Namur. “ There 
was, however, wisdom in the decision,” he added ; “ the experience of the past has 
shown that it was useless to oppose a design which the king carried out in per- 
son, and William judged Namur lost, as he knew that Louis was laying siege to it.” 
The monarch’s jealousy of William as a soldier led him at times to speak of his 
rival with less magnanimity. In the preceding campaign he criticised the conduct 
of one who certainly was not his inferior in personal courage. A bomb killed one 
of William's soldiers near the spot where the king was dining, and like a sensible 
man he got out of the way of unnecessary danger, and finished his meal elsewhere. 
“T am surprised,” wrote Louis to the Marshal of Luxembourg, “that this should 
have disturbed the repast of the Prince of Orange, because, it seems to me, that 
since he had begun his dinner in that locality, he should have finished it there.” 
The criticism is characteristic of the critic. 

The capture of Namur was the last of the victories won by Louis in person, 
and the following campaign saw his farewell appearance at the head of his armies. 
With one hundred and ten thousand men he entered the Low Countries. The 
army-of William ITI. was not over fifty thousand strong, and it was possible to 
inflict Upon him a crushing defeat that might go far toward ending the war. The 
hesitation, the moral timidity, that had kept Louis from risking a pitched battle 
during the many years that he had accompanied his armies, controlled him now. 
He announced that the Rhine was the critical point where the forces of France 
must be concentrated, and that he must sacrifice his own plans to the interests of 
the state. In vain did the Marshal of Luxembourg fall on his knees before his 
sovereign, and implore him not to let this great opportunity escape. Thirty thou- 
sand men were sent to the Rhine, and the king at once returned to Versailles. So 
sudden and so unsuspected was his departure, that the officers had barely time to 
present their farewell respects.—PrERkins’s France under the Regency. 
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NOTES 


THE FIRST USE OF FORKS—Mr. South. 
wick, in his Wisps of Wit and Wisdom, 
says forks were introduced into England 
in the sixteenth century, and that Queen 
Elizabeth was the first English sovereign 
to eat with a fork. Her nobles thought 
it was sheer affectation on her part, and 
so great was the prejudice against their 
use, even by educated people, that an 
eminent divine preached a sermon about 
forks, saying, “it was an insult to the 
Almighty not to touch one’s meat with 
one’s fingers.” Forks had been used in 
Italy as early as 1611, but only to fasten 
the meat while it was cut with the knife. 
No one thought of carrying the food to 
the mouth with a fork until Queen Eliz- 
abeth set the fashion, which was very 
little followed in her time. As late as 
the reign of George I. so little was known 
of forks and their use that few inns pro- 
vided them for the use of the guests. 


LEWIS AND CLARKE’S EXPEDITION— 
Dr. Elliott Coues has been actively en- 
gaged preparing a new and important 
edition of Lewis and Clarke’s expedi- 
tion over the Rocky Mountains in the 
years 1804, 1805, and 1806, which will 
be published shortly by Francis P. Har- 
per, New York. It is to comprise a 
faithful reprint of the Philadelphia edi- 
tion of 1814, the best and only com- 
plete one, with a bibliographical preface, 
biographical sketches, and numerous 
valuable explanatory, ethnological, geo- 
graphical, and scientific notes to the text 
by the editor. Maps, plates, and an index 
to the entire work will be added. Dr. 


Coues is admirably fitted for this task, 
having made a specialty of the literature 
of the subject, and has been over the 
entire ground these pioneers explored. 
The new edition, which will be limited, 
entirely supersedes all others. 





THE PRIMITIVE RAILROAD OF 1832— 
In a letter from William H. Seward to a 
member of his family, dated August 24, 
1832, we have the following interesting 
description of the railway of the period. 
“We arrived at Schenectady at three 
this morning, and immediately were car- 
ried in post-coaches a mile and a half to 
the present termination of the railway. 
There were in waiting three large cars 
which the passengers entered. The cars 
differ not much as to the construction 
of the body from stage-coaches, except 
that they are about one-third larger, 
and have seats upon the top. The body 
is set upon very short springs, which 
cause but little elasticity of motion. The 
car is divided into two parts by a high, 
though not entire partition in the centre. 
In each of these compartments were six 
passengers. On the top was the driver’s 
seat, and one other, each holding three 
persons, so that the car carried eighteen 
passengers, with all their enormous bulk 
of baggage. Having mounted our 
vehicle, a fine, large gray horse was at- 
tached to it by shafts, exactly like those 
of a one-horse wagon. ‘ Ready!” said 
the stage man ; the driver whistled to the 
gray, away went the car through hills 
and over valleys. Only think of riding 
from Schenectady to Albany without 
jolting, jarring, or bouncing! ” 
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MEMORIAL NUMBER OF HARPER'S 
WEEKLY—George William Curtis has 
been associated with Harper's Weekly 
almost since its beginning in 1857, and 
has written the “ Editor’s Easy Chair”’ 
in Harper's Magazine since 1853. The 
‘ number of the Weekly published Sep- 
tember 7th, is in a certain sense a me- 
morial number, and contains appropriate 
sketches of his life, character, and ser- 
vices, with a portrait and other illustra- 
tions. 


CANADIAN NEWSPAPERS OF THE LAST 
CENTURY—E£xtract of a letter from Que- 
bec, October 17, 1792: Isend you a few 
of our-city gazettes. You will find little 
worth notice in them, this being the most 
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recluse corner of all America for intelli- 
gence, at least during two-thirds of the 
year; and, besides, the abject ignorance 
and moral servitude of the majority of 
the inhabitants (Canadians) afford little 
room or badly recompense any efforts 
to render newspapers useful or interest- 
ing; for it is no less true, though it may 
appear incredible, that of upwards of 
fifty thousand families in lower Canada, 
not five hundred read public newspa- 
pers, or, in fact, read anything at all. 
It is thus education, that first and great- 
est interest of society, is neglected in 
this moral antipode of the United States, 
and you know it is impossible that print- 
ing should flourish where education is 
so neglected, 
PETERSFIELD 


QUERIES 


ANNEXATION TO CANADA—Has there 
ever been a formal proposition of an- 
nexation made by the United States 
government to the government of Can- 
ada? Will some one enlighten us on 
the truth of the statement recently made 
that there has been such a proposition ? 


A Cuass OF TEACHERS 
DuLUTH, WISCONSIN 





WILLIAM PENN’S RENT— What rent 
did William Penn pay for his grant from 
the Duke of York? Will the editor or 
some reader of the MaGazine kindly 
enlighten me? 


P. W. CLARE 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





FirsT NEWSPAPER IN  FLORIDA— 
When was the first newspaper printed 
in Florida ? Typo 


FIRST COLLEGE PERIODICAL—£Zditor 
Magazine of American History : When 
and where was the first college period- 
ical begun in the United States? Was 
there one earlier than the Worth Carolina 
University Magazine, of which the first 
number was published at Chapel Hill, 
the site of the university, in March, 
1844? It contained forty-eight octavo 
pages. This periodical, after many ups 
and downs of fortune, and after four 
suspensions, is still in existence—now in 
its twenty-fifth volume. It has published 
many papers of value on local history, 
but there is probably not a complete set 
to be found. 


STEPHEN B. WEEKS 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DURHAM, NoRTH CARO- 
LINA 
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FIRST GREAT PAINTING IN THE WORLD 
[xxviii, 232]—Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion, was originally painted by order 
of Cardinal Giulio de Medici, Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, for that cathedral. 
This picture was carried to Paris ; and 
on its restoration to Rome by the French, 
it was placed in the Vatican, and now 
bears the title of “The Jewel of the 
Vatican.” It combines two scenes, an 
earthly and a heavenly, on one canvas. 
When Raphael died it was scarcely fin- 
ished, and it hung over his bed as he 
lay in state, and it was carried in his 
funeral procession. It has been called the 
first and grandest picture in the world. 

. B. EMMons 

MONTREAL, CANADA 





THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION 
[xxviii, 232]—The steam engine, be- 


yond all question ; for it has revolution- 
ized the world, utterly changed the 
economy of life, and made what was 
seemingly impossible the trite and com- 
monplace fact of our daily lives. 
Gro. G. HEPBURN 
New York CITY 
THE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION 
[xxviii, 232]—The art of alphabetical 
writing is the most important invention 
ever made by man, and the glory of 
its invention belongs, it is said, to the 
Phoenicians. The Greeks went to the 
Phoenicians for their alphabet. The Ro- 
mans went to the Greeks for their alpha- 
bet, and adopted it with few changes. 
And the Roman is the basis of all 
modern alphabets. 
Sitas P. MANCHESTER 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR AMERICAN 

YOUTH. Written from an American stand- 
By JacosB Harris Patton, Ph.D. 
New York & Chicago, 1892. 


point. 

I2mo, pp. 297. 

A. Lovell & Co. 

No writer of our time is better qualified to 
present the subject of political economy clearly 
and concisely to the young mind than Dr. Pat- 
ton, and this little text-book is as timely as it 
is excellent. Ours is a progressive nation, so 
situated as to be virtually independent of the 
rest of the world for the comforts and substan- 
tials of existence, and it is well that our youth 
should be instructed in its possibilities, in the 
practical conditions of such an open field for 
competition. These youth are rapidly advanc- 
ing upon the stage of action, with their birth- 
right of political equality, and should study 
social science and political economy in the 
light of their own surroundings. Dr. Patton 
calls attention to the fact that in the United 
States there is scarcely a square mile that is not 
available for cultivation or pasturage, except 
perhaps the higher portions and sides of moun- 
tains. He says, also, ‘‘the territory abounds 
in mineral wealth of untold value;” and he 
shows how we support two kinds of government, 
state and nationa!, and how the funds for these 
are derived. He defines political economy as 
that branch of philosophy which discusses the 
sources and methods of a nation’s material 
wealth and prosperity; and he combines it 
with another definition, ‘‘ that branch of social 
science which treats of the production and 
application of wealth to the well-being of man 
in society.” Political economy as a practical 
study ‘‘obtains only among peoples advanced 
in civilization, and, the higher the plane of 
that civilization, the more refined will: be the 
tastes of the people, and the greater the extent 
of their individual wants—physical, moral, and 
esthetic.” Furthermore this science assumes 
proportions corresponding to the increasing 
desires and wants of a people, and the whole 
world is laid under contribution in supplying 
these wants. The necessity for labor is shown 
to be a supreme authority. Man cannot fur- 
nish the air he breathes, nor the sunshine and 
the rain, which causes the earth to produce ; 
neither can he command the blood to course 
through his own veins. Dr. Patton says: ‘‘In 
dealing with man the Creator has established 
laws in accordance with which He confers noth- 
ing upon him that he can acquire by his own 
exertion.”” The vast majority of the inhabit- 
ants of this country are engaged in the active 
duties of life, and the gradual elevation of 
character as well as physical constitution 


“offenders.” 


from one generation to another is the result. 
‘* Strictly speaking, we have no leisure class,” 
and health and vigor are cultivated and pre- 
served accordingly. Thirty-one pages are de- 
voted at the close of the book to pertinent 
questions, which lead the student into the 
whole line of thought.so admirably presented. 
It is a text-book we can heartily commend to 
all educational institutions, and it will be useful 
in any library for reading and reference. 





VIRGINIA GENEALOGIES: A Genealogy 
of the Glassell Family of Scotland and Vir- 
ginia; also of the families of Ball, Brown, 
Bryan, Conway, Daniel, Ewell, Holladay, 
Lewis, Littlepage, Moncure, Peyton, Robin- 
son, Scott, Taylor, Wallace, and others of 
Virginia and Maryland. By Horace EpD- 
WIN HAYDEN, M.A. Large octavo, pp. 759. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: 1891. Price 
$8.00, in advance. 

This great genealogical work represents more 
than eight years of personal research, and is 
one of the’ most comprehensive in scope and 
material of any of the published Virginia geneal- 
ogies. It contains much that is new in the way 
of historic facts, with a multitude of most ac- 
ceptable side-lights, and shows with admirable 
clearness, and with documentary proofs, the 
falsity of the absurd charge, so often repeated 
by the uninformed and prejudiced, that the Vir- 
ginians are largely descended from the convict 
element sent to the colony by England in the 
seventeenth century. It is high'time the fable 
was crushed out of the thought and speech of 
people who pretend to ordinary intelligence. 
They have only to look into English history for 
themselves to learn the truth. The chief au- 
thority for this charge—otten’s List of Emi- 
grants to America, 1600-1700—comprehends in 
its title-page ‘‘ Persons of quality, emigrants, 
religious exiles, political exiles, serving men, 
et for a period of years, apprentices, children 
stolen, maidens pressed, and others ;” and this 
list includes shipments to the West India islands 
and to New England as well as to Virginia. Mr. 
R. A. Brock writes : ‘‘ There are more lists os- 
tensibly for New England than Virginia. These 
lists themselves seem to offer no more founda- 
tion for the stigmatizing term convict than that 
in some instances they were ‘ rebels’ or political 
Mr. Hayden challenges proof of 
the assertion of convict descent among the rep- 
resentative families of Virginia by the produc- 
tion of a single instance of an ancestor of such 
a family having been convicted of any wrong 
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doing, recognized as such by the present laws 
of Massachusetts. It will be well for the people 
who do no thinking, but are prolific in state- 
ments, to turn the pages of this genealogical 
work until they better understand the forces 
that brought settlers into Virginia. Mr. Hay- 
den says: ‘‘ The element that gave being to 
New England, like that which made permanent 
colonies in Virginia and Maryland, was com- 
posed of the younger sons of titled families— 
esquires, gentlemen, merchants, yeomen, and 
tradesmen—men of gentle blood.” He finds 
in his researches ‘‘ that many Virginia families 
of distinction in letters, statecraft, and military 
service, have descended from ancestors of gentle 
lineage, who had learned mechanical trades or 
crafts in the various Livery Companies of Eng- 
land and elsewhere.” and he gives numerous in- 
stances among well known names, such as 
Henry Peyton of London, ‘‘ merchant tailor,” 
descended from the ancient Peytons of Iselham, 
tracing back to A.D. 1200, who was the ancestor 
of almost all the Peytons of Virginia; Bishop 
Meade, who gloried in tracing his descent from 
Thomas Cromwell, ‘‘ blacksmith,” the uncle of 
Oliver Cromwell; John Byrd. ‘‘ goldsmith,” 
the grandfather of Colonel William Byrd of 
‘*Westover;” John Gedney, ‘‘vintner,” of 
Salem, Massachusetts, of an ancient family of 
Suffolk, England, and his son Hon. Bartholo- 
mew Gedney, ‘ship carpenter,” Salem, an- 
cestors of Bryan, eighth Lord Fairfax, of Vir- 
ginia, whose father, Colonel William Fairfax, 
brother of Thomas, fifth Baron Fairfax, settled 
in Salem, and married the granddaughterof Hon. 
Bartholomew Gedney, and from Salem removed 
to Virginia. James and John Cary were sons of 
the mayor of Bristol, England, 1611, whose 
father, William Cary, was ‘‘ merchant” of 
Bristol. James Cary was the ancestor of the 
Massachusetts Carys, and John, his brother, 
was the ancestor of the Virginia Carys. 

Mr. Hayden’s essay on ‘‘ Descent” teems 
with light on a multitude of imperfectly under- 
stood matters. All of the occupations men- 
tioned above, and many others, held relations to 
the social life of England two or three centuries 
ago, vastly different from those which they now 
hold to the social life of America. Mr. Hay- 
den tells us that ‘‘into the Livery Companies 
of England went, as indentured apprentices, to 
learn the craft or trade, the very best blood of 
England.” To these companies even royalty 
joined itself. Herbert, in his History of the 
Livery Companies, gives an extended list of the 
sovereigns and nobility who had been freemen, 
many of whom, like the Earl of Southampton, 
the Duke of Chandos, the Earl of Bath, and the 
Earl of Essex, had served their apprenticeship. 
From the reign of Richard I., to the present 
day, the craft guilds held exclusive control of 
the franchise of London. A freeman, which 
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class alone was entitled to elect civil officers, 
was one who had served his apprenticeship in 
one of the sixty odd Livery Companies or craft 
guilds, and had received his discharge from in- 
denture. The lord mayor of London, to be 
eligible to the office, must have been a freeman 
in one of the twelve great Livery Companies of 
the city ; and yet he ranks as an earl, and takes 
precedence of every person after the sovereign. 
The London Livery Companies were largely in- 
terested in the settlement of Virginia ; two hun- 
dred and sixty members have been identified, 
who in 1616 had subscribed to the Virginia com- 
pany, which was a powerful organization. These 
subscribers were designated by their trades. as 
“ mercers, grocers, gcldsmiths, skinners, haber- 
dashers,” etc. James I. was a member of the 
‘*clothworkers’ company,” and Prince Henry 
Stuart, his eldest son, was a ‘‘ merchant taylor.” 

Mr. Hayden has produced a book that will be 
greatly prized in all parts of our country as well 
asin Virginia. It is amonument of patient in- 
dustry—a volume to be preserved and its infor- 
mation quoted for all time. Aside from the 
sixteen families mentioned on its title page, as 
of direct record, there are over one hundred 
elaborate pedigrees of other families. An 
adequate idea of the importance and value of 
the work cannot be given in any pen picture ; 
the book must be seen and examined to be 
appreciated. 


TYPICAL TALES OF FANCY, RO- 
MANCE, AND HISTORY. From Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Edited by Ropert R. Ray- 
MOND, A.M. 8vo, pp. 224. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 1892. 


The plays in this work represent three distinct 
types of Shakespeare's dramas, and are specially 
adapted to interest the youthful mind. They 
are presented in narrative form, largely in 
Shakespeare’s words, with dialogue passages in 
the original dramatic text. A short memoir of 
William Shakespeare opens the volume, and the 
bright, intelligent child’s attention is thus se- 
cured from the beginning. It is a notable fact 
that children undertake to read and digest Shake- 
speare’s plays much earlier than is generally 
supposed ; and what they do not quickly under- 
stand they ‘‘skip.” The editor of this book 
‘* skips” the obscure and dreary passages for 
them judiciously, and supplies exactly what will 
be most conducive to a correct comprehension of 
the master’s whole work. He has done sys- 
tematically and successfully what thousands of 
teachers and parents have long been trying to 
do, and is to be congratulated by a grand army 
of readers. No attempt has been made to touch 
the nice questions which occupy the attention of 
Shakespearian editors and critics, nor does this 
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version make any pretense to exact accuracy. 
But what is told is in such a clear, concise, and 
simple style that even children of mature age, 
who have read Shakespeare in its completeness 
again and again, cannot fail to be charmed in 
the perusal of this happily conceived and beauti- 
ful volume. 





PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE 
DANUBE. By Povuttney BIGELow. No. 
6 of ‘‘ Fiction, Fact, and Fancy Series,” ed- 
ited by ARTHUR STEDMAN. 16mo, pp. 226. 
New York : Charles L. Webster & Co. 1892. 


Mr. Bigelow had cherished the idea of cruising 
the whole length of the Danube, but it was not 
until the summer of 1891 that the feat was actu- 
ally accomplished. He had made several canoe 
voyages in this country and elsewhere, and be- 
lieved that the traveler who was able to carry with 
him his bed, his food, his library, and his clothes, 
without exhausting his physical powers, was suf- 
ficiently equipped to learn something new, and 
he was not mistaken. He tells us in this crisp 
little volume of his experiences, and whoever 
commences its reading will not be apt to pause 
until he reaches the closing page. He will find 
something informing on every leaf. The chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ Hohenzollern Castle,” for instance, is 
wonderfully entertaining. Mr. Bigelow says the 
Danube has ruins as striking and extensive as 
those of the Rhine, only more of them ; some of 
these were built a thousand or more years ago. 
He encounters dams and rapids as well as fort- 
resses, goes among the harvesters and the gyp- 
sies, shoots the rapids of the Iron-gate in his 
little canoe, talks politics with the men of the 
different countries along his route, and gives a 
vivid picture of the Jews from the Danubian 
point of view. It is a unique book of travels 
—an instructive contribution to that class of lit- 
erature. 


THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT: Na- 
tional and State. By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 422. Ann Arbor, Mich.: Register 
Publishing Co. 1891. 

A text-book that the average student, with his 
power of generalization and compass of facts, 
needs to enlighten him properly in the mysteries 
of political science, is not a treatise on constitu- 
tional law, but one that presents to his active 
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mind the Constitution developed by the life of 
the people of to-day—the Constitution in action, 
and not the Constitution ina book. Dr. Hins- 
dale has traced in this volume, in the most able 
and satisfactory manner, the growth of the Amer- 
ican government, and gives due prominence to 
the fact that it is dual or federal, and that the citi- 
zen has two loyalties and two patriotisms. He 
defines society as ‘‘ men living together in hu- 
man relations ;” the state as a ‘‘ body politic, or 
society of men united together for the purpose of 
promoting mutual advantage by their combined 
strength.” Man becomes perfect only in the 
state which is not the result of agreement, con- 
tract, or convention among men. It is an organic 
development, and perfectly natural. He says: 
‘Compacts always belong to a considerably 
advanced stage of social and political progress, 
but never to its beginning. It is easy to see what 
would be the result if a society were without 
government ; society could not exist. Society 
and social order must go together. Government 
isa universal fact. Man, society, and government 
are always found together; they are the broadest 
terms in the vocabulary of political science.” Dr. 
Hinsdale writes with remarkable force in his 
analysis of the relations of the local and general 
governments, which is often so confusing to the 
dull student, and he traces the making of the 
American government with a masterly hand. In 
his seventh chapter he discusses the questions 
which came before the famous convention of 
framers. Every new idea found its ready oppos- 
ers. They were all perplexed with the national 
and state considerations. Conflicting interests 
also produced trouble and long debates. Wash- 
ington said: ‘‘If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work?” Dr. Hinsdale de- 
scribes how the Constitution went into operation; 
after which he takes it up, article by article, and 
treats of all its most important features. The 
subjects are so well arranged, that teachers who 
wish only to instruct their classes in the national 
government with merely incidental mention of 
the states, can find whatever they desire in the 
first and second part, the latter being a sufficient 
commentary on the Constitution. It adds greatly 
to the value of the book that it is adapted to the 
needs of students and classes giving different 
amounts of time to the study, andt hus pursuing 
it more or less thoroughly. It has an appendix 
of documents illustrative of the formation of the 
Union, and an exceptionally good index. 




















THE FLORENCE PORTRAIT OF COLUMBUS. 








